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NATIONAL FIELD MEETINGS 


LEICESTERSHIRE — 7-8 July (Leader: Paul Ripley) 


Saturday Alison Evans 


We met in the car park of the Waterside Inn, Mountsorrel, on a glorious sunny morning, and 
welcomed new members Brian Stockdale and Sam Dobson to the group. We drove to The 
Brand, the home of Colonel and Mrs Martin, who welcomed us and kindly offered us a grassy 
area to park and to picnic in, plus the use of a fridge for our sandwiches. A new hosepipe was 
a topic of conversation, purchased the day before on the suggestion of Pat and Paul, as the dry 
weather was adversely affecting the garden ferns. Mrs Martin showed us round the garden, in 
particular the ferny areas where there were many interesting species and cultivars, including 
Parathelypteris beddomei growing very well outside. A gate at the bottom of the garden led 
into ferny woodland, where we soon recorded Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, D. borreri, 
Athyrium filix-femina and Polystichum aculeatum. The woodland is an SSSI, where both 
Christopher Fraser-Jenkins and Ken Trewren had made some surprising records in the past. 
Dryopteris cambrensis subsp. cambrensis was quite abundant, although it is generally rare or 
absent in more easterly locations. Ken had also recorded possible D. x convoluta nothosubsp. 
occidentalis, the hybrid with D. filix-mas, in three locations here in 2006, none of which we 
could find at the grid references given. A large untidy plant to the left of the quarry at 
43/5353.1314 was later found to have abortive spores; the frond morphology and stomata 
measurements suggest that this 
was D. x complexa. Near the top 
of the quarry there were colonies 
of two forms of D. cambrensis, 
one of them quite crisped, and the 
other more typical of the wild 
type. We wondered whether the 
D. cambrensis growing here might 
have a garden origin. 


On the edge of the stream below 
the quarry was a magnificent old 
Osmunda regalis, now consisting 
of several crowns in a circle, and 
later we were pleased to find 


several young osmundas growing | : | photo: A.J. Evans 
along the streamside. We added Swithland Wood, Leicestershire 
Polystichum setiferum to our list, Brian Stockdale, Erica Thomson, Alison Paul, 
then headed back through the Brian Dockerill, Paul Ripley, Pat Acock, Martin 
garden for our picnic. Rickard, Roger Norman, Sue Dockerill, Sue Norman 
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After lunch we stopped briefly in Swithland Wood to see a magnificent specimen of 
Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis at 43/5378.1293. Stopping next on Maplewell Road we 
recorded some rather dried-out Asplenium ceterach at 43/5280.1395, A. trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, and a Polypodium species. 


Moving on again, we parked at the top of the car park of the Bull’s Head pub to visit Grace 
Dieu Priory woodland at Thringstone. There were some impressive stands of Asplenium 
scolopendrium in the wood, and a colony of Eguisetum hyemale at 43/4342.1789. Around 
3 p.m. we noticed that quite a few members of the party were missing, and when we 
decided to have a break for a drink an hour later, we found them in front of the television 
in the pub watching the World Cup football! Following victory for England, ferning 
resumed in Swithland Wood, where we added Dryopteris carthusiana to the list at 
43/5369.1267, Struthiopteris (Blechnum) spicant at 43/5381.1251, and Polypodium vulgare 
at 43/5383.1223. We spent some time examining a huge plant of the Dryopteris affinis 
complex at 43/5383.1236, wondering if it was D. borreri or D. x critica. Subsequent 
microscopy showed it to have abortive spores, and measurement of the stomata revealed an 
average of 57 microns; this is in the tetraploid range, so another likely D. x complexa. After a 
very full day, we just had time to change and drive to the Griffin Inn in Swithland for dinner. 
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photo: courtesy A.J. Evans 


In the Bull’s Head car park after visit to Grace Dieu Priory woodland 


Martin Rickard, Roger Norman, Alison Evans, Sue Norman, Sam Dobson, 
Lindsey Holleworth, Brian Stockdale, Erica Thomson, Paul Ripley, Sue Dockerill, 
Christine Mullins, Brian Dockerill, Alison Paul 


(Attendees not in photo: Pat Acock, Nick & Eleanor Hards, Tony Pearsall) 


Sunday — Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire Brian Dockerill 
At the start of a second extremely hot day, fourteen members met the Warden, Nathalie 
Cossa, near Breedon on the Hill at Cloud Wood Nature Reserve (43/419215), an SSSI 
managed by the Leicestershire and Rutland Wildlife Trust. Soon into the reserve we 
encountered, along with Dryopteris borreri and D. filix-mas, both D. carthusiana and 
D. dilatata growing together in an area that normally would have been quite boggy. We had 
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several new members with us and hence, while the differences between these similar 
Species were explained, others looked for plants of the hybrid D. x deweveri and one 
probable candidate was found. The wood was rich in orchids, most past flowering, but we 
paused to enjoy a group of flowering broad-leaved helleborine, Epipactis helleborine. 
Although the commonest fern throughout the wood was Dryopteris filix-mas, in two 
locations we also found Asplenium scolopendrium and Polystichum setiferum. 


Also in the company of Nathalie Cossa, we visited another Leicestershire and Rutland 
Wildlife Trust reserve — Dimminsdale Wood (43/377219) near Calke Abbey. The route 
crossed a meadow, prompting an unfortunately unsuccessful search for adder’s tongue, 
Ophioglossum vulgatum. In the wood, past bracken, Pteridium aquilinum, was a landscape 
completely dominated by the effects of mining for limestone, and occasionally for lead ore, 
from the thirteenth century until 1870. The resulting quarries and collapsed tunnels are now 
partly flooded and lower areas are limey while the upper ground on millstone grit is acid. 
Again, Dryopteris filix-mas was the commonest fern but the upper levels had D. borreri 
while the quarry cliffs were clothed in D. dilatata. A venture to the lower levels added 
Athyrium filix-femina and Polypodium interjectum. Descending to a stream we found 
Polystichum setiferum plus plentiful Asplenium scolopendrium, looking in good condition 
even this year in this shady, moist environment. Finally, by the path back to the car park, 
we noted Equisetum arvense. 


After lunch in Breedon on the Hill we drove north to visit the Botanic Garden at 
Wollaton Hall, Nottingham (43/529398), which is managed by the local group of the 
Hardy Plant Society and where the ferns are curated by BPS member Erica Thomson. 
The heat in this walled garden was intense, yet the bed devoted mainly to ferns was an 
island of lush greenery, a testament to the care taken in their cultivation. I was surprised 
to be told that many had been transplanted in the spring, shortly prior to the drought! Pride 
of place, of course, went to a fine plant of the form of Polystichum setiferum ‘Plumoso- 
multilobum’ originating from Murray Thomson’s collection; he was Erica’s great 
grandfather (see the 2015 
Pteridologist Volume 6, Part 
2, page 139). There were too 
many fine plants here to list 
but particularly impressive 
were a_ large Asplenium 
trichomanes grown unusually 
on the level, an Arachniodes 
standishii and a very happy 
looking Microlepia strigosa 
‘Macfaddeniae’, a _ cultivar 
that I have tried and failed 
with myself. So ended on a 
high note an extremely good 
meeting for which all credit 
must go to Paul Ripley for 
his excellent planning and 
organisation. 
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a photo: PJ. Acock 


The fern bed at Wollaton Hall, Nottingham 


Note added by Paul Ripley: 

After the meeting, at Erica’s invitation, those that could visited the nearby garden of Ray 
Cobb. Now 96, Ray is a locally well-known and extremely knowledgeable botanist. His 
garden contained many interesting plants, including of course ferns, mostly thriving in spite 
of the summer’s desert conditions. Our thanks to Ray for letting us see his fascinating 
garden, and to Erica for the introduction. 
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THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM - 11-15 July 
(Leaders: Remko Beuving, Bart Hendrikx, Wim de Winter & Harry Roskam.) 


Introduction Pat Acock 
Over recent years some of us have met up with a number of Dutch and Belgian BPS 
members. We have visited gardens and wild places in The Netherlands and Belgium and 
some of our continental friends have visited gardens around the UK. Our friend Tim Pyner, 
so sadly missed, had started planning a meeting to more gardens with Remko Beuving, Bart 
Hendrikx and Harry Roskam. When Tim became unwell he asked me to take over the 
organisation. The triumvirate planned the meeting across the Channel for us and a very fine 
and successful meeting it proved to be. 


Wednesday 11th — Hortus Botanicus Leiden, Netherlands Pat Acock 
Eight of us met at Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam where we were met by Wim de Winter, our 
driver for the week. Another four came by car from East Anglia, and Gaston Adamek came 
by train from Switzerland. We eventually met up at Hortus Botanicus in Leiden and were 
greeted by Harry Roskam, Bart Hendrikx, Miguel Fernandez Voortman and Pieter 
Huisman. Harry provided refreshments before leading us into the outside hardy fern 
collection that he tends so carefully. I would estimate that they occupy about 20% of the 
Leiden outside space, growing in dappled shade provided by the tree canopy. It is certainly 
one of the best collections of hardy ferns in a botanical garden in Europe, with important 
reference collections of Dryopteris and Polystichum from all over the Northern 
Hemisphere. Amongst these stunningly well grown plants were representatives of many 
other fern genera from the same region, such as Osmunda, Equisetum, Arachniodes, 
Cyrtomium, Asplenium and Cystopteris, including Harry’s famous hybrid between 
C. fragilis and Gymnocarpium dryopteris, *Cystocarpium roskamianum. 
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photo: courtesy A.J. Evans 


In Hortus Botanicus, Leiden, Netherlands 


Paul Ripley, Wim de Winter, Bart Hendrikx, Alison Evans, Julian Reed, Peter Blake, 
Sue & Brian Dockerill, Nick Lodge, Grace Acock, Pieter Huisman, Gill Smith, Pat Acock, 
Bryan Smith, Harry Roskam (in front), Miguel Fernandez Voortman, Gaston Adamek 


(Meeting participants not in photo: Martin Rickard, Remko Beuving) 
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Having convinced Harry 
that having been up since 
the early hours the party 
needed to eat, we had lunch 
in the shade of the garden’s 
restaurant. Afterwards we 
went into the glasshouses 
to view the magnificent 
collections of plants. Many 
of the epiphytic ferns 
were collected for the 
monographs that came from 
collecting tours relating to 
the Flora Malesiana Project 
a —  Bolbitis, Platycerium 
~ photo: B.D. Smith — (stag’s horn ferns), Pyrrosia 
and Lecanopteris (ant ferns) 
to name but a few. These 
were still growing beautifully in hanging baskets from the roof, while many of the 
terrestrial plants from the project were looking very healthy on the benches below. There 
was also a fine collection of Drynaria (which now includes Aglaomorpha). We were 
quickly ushered on, and in the final show house we met the current director and discussed 
the direction that the gardens and greenhouses were going in. We then went on our way to 
’s-Hertogenbosch (Den Bosch) and our hotel for the night. 


Paul Ripley in glasshouse at Hortus Botanicus, Leiden 


Thursday 12th — Gardens of Remko Beuving, near Eindhoven & Fons Slot, 
Blitterswijck, Netherlands Martin Rickard 
Remko’s garden in Nederwetten is very small, but wow! It is unbelievably densely planted 
with very many wonderful treasures. Remko is keen on species, not cultivars, and is well- 
known to quite a few UK members with his garden having striking similarities with that of 
the late Tim Pyner — not surprising since they had become very good friends. Not only is 
there a similarity amongst the chosen ferns but trees and shrubs too, with Schefflera species 
featuring strongly in both. 


Highlights were too numerous to list in full but those that particularly caught my eye were 
Pyrrosia similis, a very beautiful, apparently hardy species, P. polydactyla, Coniogramme 
intermedia ‘Yoroy Musha’, Adiantum venustum ‘Tumtum’ — a dwarf form, A. x tracyi, 
Cyrtomium tukusicola and Drynaria sinica — introduced to UK gardens by Alan Ogden several 
years ago. This short list reveals that despite his preference for species Remko does tolerate a 
few cultivars! Of great interest to most of our group was the way Remko had raised his beds 
lined with walls of brick-shaped tufa. Moss grew freely on these blocks and so did many ferns. 
Pyrrosias grew well here as did many aspleniums and adiantums, plus it was good to see 
Selliguea engleri as a reminder of recent Japanese tours. Even common species such as Austro- 
blechnum penna-marina looked untypical, fooling me into thinking it was something different! 


Remko kindly provided us with refreshments before giving us a look around his incredibly 
clean and tidy spore growing facility — in an upstairs bedroom! 


We rushed away from Remko’s to join Fons and Hennie Slot at Blitterswijck where we were 
immediately greeted with a delicious lunch. Fons and Hennie had only lived in this house for 
three years but you would never guess. The garden is medium-sized on a sandy soil. On moving 
in Fons had to import 30 cubic metres (about 30 tons) of topsoil (expensive and heavy!), which 
he mixed with two cubic metres of compost and two kilograms of earthworms. The rewards 
were plain to see — everything was thriving. Cultivars and species mingled together showing well 
the benefits of both types of ferns. Polypodiums are a particular favourite for Fons, but sadly the 
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season had been exceptionally 
hot and dry in Holland and many 
of his polypods had not yet 
broken their dormancy or were 
still only unfurling, preventing 
certain identification. I suspect 
an autumn visit here would be 
very rewarding! 


A highlight for me was to be 
confronted by a _ gentleman 

*— who asked if I recognised him. 
Smith I did not. Asked to reveal 
himself I was somewhat 
ashamed of my ignorance! It 
was Cor van de Moesdijk, the fern magician who over 40 plus years has raised many 
exciting new cultivars of the Polystichum setiferum ‘Bevis’ strain. A look at our Society’s 
brand new book on Polystichum will reveal something of Cor’s successes. It was rather 
poignant for me, as meeting Cor again after 36 years put me back into the great years when 
the two of us spent time with Jimmy Dyce and Ray Coughlin. Cor brought a plant of his 
latest break — a wonderful plumose/foliose form, an improvement on ‘Foliosum Edwards’. 
It is yet to be named but I hope it will be named after Cor. 
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Asplenium ceterach in Fons Slot’s garden, Blitterswijck 


An ancillary interest at Fons’s was his incredible collection of fern-decorated items — 
mainly Victorian and mainly British. I collect such material but I had never seen a 
collection as comprehensive as this. Beautiful examples of brightly coloured jugs, plates, 
cups, saucers, framed paintings, wall charts, etc. Amazing! 


Friday 13th — Kimmei Bamboo Nursery, Valkenswaard & Bart Hendrikx’s Garden, 
Weert, Netherlands Paul Ripley 


From our hotel near Venlo we made a short drive to Valkenswaard to visit Jos van der 
Palen’s Kimmei Bamboo Nursery. Clearly well-travelled, Jos has assembled a collection of 
mature bamboos displayed in a large area with small ‘woods’ between winding paths and 
grassy glades. The bamboos provided ideal conditions for ferns, which were planted in 
swathes, either in front of or between bamboo clumps. Of particular interest were several 
large plants of Lophosoria quadripinnata, quite hardy here, Woodwardia radicans, also 
clearly hardy, and W. unigemmata, quite difficult to tell apart without the distinctive reddish 
young fronds of the latter. Arachniodes webbiana from Madeira, unaccountably seldom 
grown in the UK, and a ‘purpurea’ 
form of Parablechnum cordatum 
(syn. Blechnum chilense) stood out. 


After coffee and a short drive to 
lunch, we went on to the home of 
Bart Hendrikx, current Chairman 
of the Dutch Fern Society, 
Nederlandse Varenvereniging, and 
his family in Weert. His lovely, 
but not large, garden has to 
provide room for his wife and two 
sons, but contains a very large 
collection of ferns, many of which 
are rare and unusual. There was a 


very wide range of Dryopteris plickesa® Death 
species, including D. tokyoensis, Hypolepis millefolium 
D. caucasica, D. ludoviciana, in Bart Hendrikx’s garden, Weert 
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D. x australis (D. celsa x D. ludoviciana), D. extremi-orientalis, from Arktisch-alpiner- 
garten in Germany, and D. championii to name only a few. A few hours here would go a 
long way to provide an understanding of the relationships within northern Dryopteris! There 
were also some very nice cultivars, such as Polypodium vulgare ‘Jean Taylor’, and gems 
such as a beautifully grown Pteris wallichiana, and Cornopteris badia, very much at home. 


We were kindly treated to tea and cake and finished a very pleasant afternoon discussing 
cabbages, sealing wax, kings — and ferns. Many thanks to Bart and his wife Hetty for their 
kind hospitality. 


A very nice meal at the restaurant De Tos, east of Weert near our overnight stay at 
Landgoed Lemmenhof, rounded off a most enjoyable day in perfect summer weather. 


Saturday 14th — Small group detour to Cor van de Moesdijk’s garden, Spaubeek, 
Netherlands Martin Rickard 
The next morning three of us (Bart, Julian and I) made a quick visit to Cor and Trees van de 
Moesdijk’s garden at Spaubeek, near Maastricht. This very large garden was yet another 
absolutely amazing site. Unfortunately, it was not on the tour itinerary, so sadly the rest of 
the group missed something truly special. At the front it was packed solidly with ferns and 
other woodland plants. The Polystichum setiferum ‘Bevis’ were thick on the ground, as 
were ‘Gracillimum’ and ‘Green Lace’. Tucked away here and there were some beautiful 
scollies (Asplenium scolopendrium cultivars) including ‘Speciosum Moly’ and various 
other ‘Crispum’ forms including one that was goffered like the old paintings of 
‘Fimbriatum’ in the books of E.J. Lowe, except that is was not fimbriate. I have never seen 
such a lovely form so beautifully grown in full sun. 


I thought that was it but then we went into the back garden! This was huge. Beds of ‘Bevis’ 
and its progeny grew everywhere. The highlight was a bed full of dozens of plants of his 
new, as yet unnamed, foliose form. Other species cultivars were well-represented in the 
garden, including athyriums and polypodiums. Our visit was rushed, but delightful 
refreshments provided by Trees seduced us into extending our visit. Eventually we rushed 
off and met up with the rest of the group at Arboretum Bokrik. 


Saturday 14th — Bokrijk Botanical Garden & Arboretum, Belgium Peter Blake 


Bokrijk is a large protected area of wooded and open land in the north of Belgium and 
is home to an open-air museum, cycle tracks and the extensive Bokrijk Botanical Garden 
and Arboretum, 
founded in the early 
1960s. The garden 
had originally been 
stocked with hollies, 
rhododendrons and 
magnolias, with ferns 
being introduced later 
as ground cover. 


The group visited the 
garden in_ glorious 
weather when Hans 
Nickmans and Sven 
Bronkaers spent the 
day leading us around 
the nursery, garden 


and arboretum, Se ; % 43 rd 
showing us _ their photo: B.D. Smi 
collection of more Alison Evans at Bokrijk Botanical Garden & Arboretum 
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than 10,000 different species of plants and trees. Sven had a particular interest in ferns and 
showed us their propagation area for raising large numbers of ferns from spores. When large 
enough, these were bedded out in large plantings as they had found this to be an effective way 
of discouraging plant theft in an area open to the public. It was particularly interesting to see 
large plantings of ferns such as Dryopteris wallichiana, that we are more used to seeing as 
specimen plants. Among the less common ferns seen was a Woodwardia, thought by the late 
Tim Pyner on a previous visit to be either W. japonica or W. magnifica. There was a lot of 
discussion around the very variable appearance of Dryopteris erythrosora and its association 
with D. purpurella, of which there were several mass plantings. 


Although the garden was very dry, the plants were in good form and the visit was one to be 
repeated, for both the ferns and the other plantings. 


Sunday 15th — Garden of Herman de Swert, Reet, south of Antwerp, Belgium Sue Dockerill 
On our last day we visited the garden of Herman de Swert. On arrival we had refreshments 
in a courtyard area with little hint of what we were to see beyond this — a large garden 
comprising wide beds, two large pools and meandering paths with generous shade from 
both bamboos and a very interesting range of trees and shrubs. 


At first Herman took us into an area beyond a large pond where the first things to catch my 
eye were several coloured-leaf forms of Pinellia tripartita. Our generous host kindly let 
several members have plants of these. Throughout the garden there were many interesting 
ferns, both species and cultivars so all members were catered for. Pat and Julian were 
excited by a form of Polystichum setiferum with very ramose fronds. This was sheltering 
under a huge patch of Podophyllum delavayi and looked similar to a plant given to them by 
Margaretta Thorssell in Sweden. An interesting Cystopteris growing under a large bamboo 
was eventually identified by Bart as C. protusa, which was confirmed by the label we also 
found. Herman used permanent black writing on short lengths of grey pipe for his labels, 
which were both long-lived and unobtrusive. Once we had seen the labelling system, 
identification became much easier! 


Like the tardis, the garden opened out into many areas once you got into it and the 
numerous remarkable plants made exploration slow. There were many forms of Athyrium 
niponicum ‘Pictum’ throughout the garden, some with silver leaves, some redder, and 
A. niponicum “Apple Court’ with heavy crests. A collection of Asplenium scolopendrium 
had several fine forms including a very striking A. scolopendrium Crispum Group with very 
broad and goffered fronds and a form with corkscrew-like leaves called A. scolopendrium 
‘Spiralis’. As in other gardens on this trip, we saw some fine Coniogramme, and of note in 
this garden was a particularly large and well-marked C. emeiensis. There were a lot of 
interesting Polystichum and our host again allowed spores to be taken of one with very 
dark, narrow pinnae just labelled Polystichum ‘shiny holly fern’. Whatever the name, it was 
a really attractive and unusual plant. 


As well as ferns, Herman had an interest in many shade plants and I was very happy 
looking at the arisaemas and hydrangeas while Brian explored the boehmerias — Herman 
had a very impressive selection of each of these genera. There had been talk of needing to 
find something else to fill the afternoon, but that problem evaporated and all too soon we 
had to thank our immensely kind Dutch and Belgian hosts, say our farewells and wend our 
way back to Amsterdam for our flights home. 


Conclusion Pat Acock 
The fern fraternity is one of those rare things in modern life. We are able to bond very 
rapidly to share ideas, knowledge and plants, and to look after each other. We had such fun, 
saw an unbelievable range of gardens and ferns and enjoyed the company immensely. We 
thank all those friends old and new who are mentioned above and who made us feel at 
home on our tour. We hope that you will be able to visit us as planned in 2019. 
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WENSLEYDALE, NORTH YORKSHIRE — 7-9 September 
(Leaders: Barry Wright & Bruce Brown) 


We called this a Wensleydale meeting, although technically our first day was in 
neighbouring Swaledale, but let’s not be too pedantic. Around 16 members attended, most 
finding accommodation in and around Leyburn, which made it easier to meet for a 
convivial evening at the Bolton Arms in the village. We were well looked after, so decided 
to return on Saturday evening. 


Saturday — Gunnerside Gill Bruce Brown 
Gunnerside village (34/950982) is a popular tourist spot and it can be tricky to find adequate 
parking spaces. Our solution was to get there early, with most people leaving Leyburn about 
9-ish, and amazingly we were all parked and ready for the off at 10! We started up the east 
side of Gunnerside Gill under grey drizzly skies but despite the gloomy forecast it became 
dry by the afternoon with even a little sunshine. The path led us attractively through scenery 
of small fields and woodland, mostly keeping close to the gill-side, passing by common 
Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, Athyrium filix-femina and Pteridium aquilinum. Polystichum 
aculeatum appeared, then Struthiopteris spicant and Oreopteris limbosperma. 


At the top of a rise a large bracken patch hid the more interesting Dryopteris carthusiana, 
looking rather strange now, but it had been identified on a previous Yorkshire Fern Group 
meeting earlier in the season before the bracken grew rampant. Its hybrid, D. x deweveri, 
was also found then, and Martin Rickard pointed out a likely candidate for it today. The 
valley widened to reveal an old lead-mining area. Moonworts had been found in the past, 
but none were seen today so we contented ourselves with nice sprays of Cystopteris fragilis 
fronds and a couple of horsetails, Eguisetum palustre and E. arvense. The mine-workings 
continued on the west side of the gill, which we crossed carefully, thankfully with only a 
moderate water flow. Scattered large clumps of Dryopteris amongst the spoil turned out to 
be mostly D. cambrensis (with occasional D. borreri). The more adventurous braved a 
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photo: C. Evans 
Gunnerside Gill 


Sue Norman, Lindsey Holleworth, Martin Rickard, Roger Norman, Barry Wright, Paul Ripley, 
Bruce Brown, Laurence Sutton, Sue Dockerill, Carmen Horner, John Wayman, 
Alison Evans, Brian Dockerill, Kevan Horne, Fred Horner 
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detour up a gully with tall wet bracken to reach a nice colony of Phegopteris connectilis. 
Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens adorned the mine ruins. 


Crossing back to the east side, we re-joined the main path to get further upstream, before 
descending to the confluence with Botcher Gill, where we had lunch (35/939005). A 
shaley crag on the other side was explored — it was covered with masses of Asplenium 
viride. Our further progress upstream (west side) became ‘more interesting’, initially 
hugging the water edge past a few outcrops then, on reaching a large spoil area tumbling 
down the hillside, a decision had to be made — diagonally ascend beyond it, seeking 
a route through the sea of bracken ahead, or climb steeply up alongside the spoil until a 
good track at a higher altitude 
could be attained. We chose 
the latter, needing several stops 
for breath along the way, 
and time to admire a large 
A. scolopendrium sheltered 
within an adit mouth. 


Now it was easy; north along 
the track to Lownathwaite 
Lead Mines where a side 
valley (mining ‘hush’) with 
rocky scree was home to a 
superb colony of Dryopteris 
submontana in pristine 
condition (usually their tops 
are well sheep-bitten). We 
stayed on the track, dropping 
gently to Blakethwaite Smelt 
Mill (35/937018) where there 
was actually a bridge to reach 
the east side of the gill again. 
Now turning south, we could 
follow a good path all the way 
back to Gunnerside, but not 
before finding our final 
fern above mine _ buildings, 


photo: B.N. Brown 


Gymnocarpium robertianum in Ferny adit entrance at Lownathwaite 
small-stoned scree. lead mines, Gunnerside Gill 
Sunday — Hack Fall Wood near Grewelthorpe Barry Wright 


Hack Fall Wood SSSI (Woodland Trust) comprises ancient semi-natural woodland on the 
steep western slopes of the River Ure gorge. We met in the car park at 44/230775 and were 
joined by Michael Wilcox. 


Hack Fall is becoming an old friend. The Yorkshire Fern Group has been there quite a few 
times now. Every time we find something new and this was no exception. We found the 
usual species where we expected to find them. We even went to see the herb paris Paris 
quadrifolia and are grateful to Paul Ripley for asking ‘Have you seen the Dryopteris 
carthusiana?’ No we hadn’t! We have been there so many times and it took a southerner to 
find a new species to add to our list. Thanks Paul! Hack Fall is a mix of habitats from acidic 
to full blown calcareous tufa and there were old friends to visit, such as the triumvirate of 
polystichums. My recollection is that Jack Bouckley and Ken Trewren had just shown us a 
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good specimen of Polystichum x bicknellii near a path junction and as we carried on 
walking I pointed at a patch of polystichums in the distance and enquired if it was worth 
looking at (see 2004 Bulletin page 218). So we went to look and, yes it was. There were 
both parents in a clump less that one metre from each other, along with a Polystichum x 
bicknellii (44/2345.7722). This became our standard teaching site to show newbies the 
parents and hybrid in the same location. 


One of the other highlights we had missed for so many years, until David Tennant pointed it 
out on our recce, was a fine ‘Crispum’ form of Asplenium scolopendrium behind one of the 
follies. Hack Fall is essentially a pleasure garden, being populated by follies and ornamental 
features such as the Alum Spring (a tufa wall created to accentuate the natural spring, which 
can be viewed from an excellent and well-placed seat suitable for picnics). So, its origin 
must be questioned. But nice to find. We also had a play, twice, with the hydraulic fountain 
that you activate by priming with a pump (but need to wait 20 minutes for the cistern to 
refill between activations). Too many big kids in the group I think! 
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Asplenium scolopendrium ‘Crispum’ 
behind one of the follies at Hack Fall Wood 


Back to the ferns. The Vandenboschia speciosa was still happily hiding under the rocks 
where Ken Trewren originally found it. There were several healthy gametophyte patches to 
shine a torch on. We also had the traditional arguments about whether or not we had any 
hybrid polypods. While the ‘young’uns’ slithered up and down the stream valley sides I 
scanned the opposite bank to locate the colonies of Gymnocarpium dryopteris and 
Phegopteris connectilis. These are definitely what I call topographic species. Species that 
are rarely found on the flat. For whatever reasons both oak and beech fern either favour 
slopes, or have an ecological advantage that gives them the opportunity to live amongst 
other slope-adapted species. There were still no conclusive resolutions to the polypod 
hybrid issues. Both parents are there for P. x mantoniae. Confirmation might require more 
study. 


For our past finds please dig back into the Bulletin or, if you don’t have them going back to 
1984, ask for a CD or WeTransfer download of our meetings compilation since the 
Yorkshire Fern Group’s formation. 
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LECTURE MEETINGS AND DAY VISITS 


SPRING MEETING: GARDENING WITH FERNS, THE NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, LONDON - 14 April Sue Dockerill 


The Spring Meeting and AGM took place on the first really warm day of the year and, as 
well as the interesting range of talks on offer, participants could buy merchandise and 
Special Publications, look at the array of fern photographs submitted for the annual 
competition and select from some free fern spores on offer. The venue was, for the first time, 
the Flett Events Theatre, and the foyer provided ample space for mingling over refreshments. 


After an introduction 
from our President, Fred 
Rumsey, we started with 
Andrew Harrison telling 
us about the building of 
the Sizergh stumpery. 
This National Trust 
garden is_ well-known 
for its great collections 
of ferns, many displayed 
in the rockery. Not the 
small-scale rock garden 
often seen, but a 
magnificent area where 
huge osmundas and 
acers are entirely in scale. 
Andrew explained that 
the idea of the stumpery photo: D.G. Hill 
was to create a matching 
area to this but using 
stumps instead of rocks as a backdrop to the plants and hence also provide a more acidic 
habitat. It was interesting to note that he had used the stumps in groups, often placed one on top 
of the other to add height, and that the beds were raised up as well to improve drainage. This 
proved to be essential as the area was prone to flooding when the dipping pond above 
overflowed and the paths became streams! Although the ferns were the stars of the show, some 
flowering plants were allowed, and trees and shrubs were also used to add additional shelter and 
shade. I had seen it at its opening in 2016 and this talk certainly made me want a repeat visit. 


Andrew Harrison speaking at the Natural History Museum 


Our second talk was from John David of RHS Wisley on hardiness and ferns. This was a 
fascinating exploration of the difficulty of defining ‘hardiness’, descriptions of the important 
factors affecting it and the merits and demerits of the different hardiness scales. I was 
interested to see how the factors varied over Britain where, for example, growing season 
length showed a very north/south split, but average rainfall varied much more east to west. 
When local micro-climates are added to these gross factors, the need to know your own 
garden is obviously paramount. John felt that there were probably many more ferns that 
were hardy in British gardens than were grown by the general public, and that information 
from members’ gardens could be very useful in increasing our knowledge of what is possible. 


Next, Gert-Jan van der Kolk talked on garden design with ferns. He finds them very useful 
just on their own as beautiful space fillers, edge softeners and eye-sore maskers. They have 
such a variety of looks from bold and tropical to soft and feathery that their uses were 
endless — and this audience was not likely to disagree with that. However, they also work 
really well with other plants, from those with large bold foliage such as hostas and trilliums, 
strong stem colour such as bamboos, and autumn colours such as acers. But by far the 
biggest range of plants he recommended were spring bulbs of an amazing variety, which, 
together with the unfurling fronds, made some great combinations. 


Before we broke for lunch, Caroline Ware gave us an introduction to the Wildlife Garden at 
the Natural History Museum. Opened in 1995, this was the brainchild of Clive Jermy, who 
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will have been known to many members, and provides both a restful outdoor area for 
visitors and staff and a living laboratory for the scientists at the Museum. With so many 
experts on hand, it was perhaps not surprising that over 3,300 different species of flora and 
fauna had been recorded in it, but it also showed the importance of such wildlife refuges in 
our urban and even rural environments. It certainly persuaded me, and several others, to 
have a leisurely stroll around the garden over a sunny lunch hour. 


After the AGM, our penultimate talk was from Martin Rickard on making a stumpery. He 
used his experiences and observations from a wide variety of stumperies, from one that 
would fit in an average back garden to one on a large estate, to identify the dos and don’ ts 
of stumpery making. The stumps are very important, so make sure they are as big as you 
can get and, if possible, raise them up relative to the path. This will add to the enclosed feel 
and allow them to be seen even when the ferns grow large. Use hardwood stumps if you can 
as these last longer. Use curved edges and paths as these give a more natural feel. As far as 
plants are concerned, tree ferns add an appropriate prehistoric feel and the nooks and 
crannies in the stumps are great for epiphytes such as araiostegias and pyrrosias. Based on 
the talk by Andrew at the start of the day, Sizergh seemed to have got it spot on! I’m still 
wondering where I can possibly manage to fit one. 


Our last talk was by Julian Reed on gardening with fern cultivars, when he showed us how 
to get the most out of a small space by using plants with different seasons of interest. Ferns 
are very useful here as some are very evergreen and give an almost year-round effect, while 
others disappear at the first sign of autumn leaving the field clear for other plants. For 
planting with them, primulas are good for giving flowers in spring and are able to cope with 
being grown over later, while autumn saxifrages give colour when other plants may be 
looking tired. As the National Collection holder for Polypodium, it will come as no surprise 
that these were a group of plants close to his heart and, with their late summer and winter 
season, invaluable in any garden. He showed them doing well in hanging baskets and even 
on the top of brick walls, giving me a lot of ideas for how to try them at home. 


So, with the wealth of information passed on today, I headed back home fired with 
enthusiasm to get planting and grateful for all the ideas from today’s speakers. Anyone got 
any spare stumps? 


FIBREX NURSERIES, PEBWORTH, WARWICKSHIRE — 16-17 June Julian Reed 


This was a Cultivar Group Meeting to celebrate 60 years of Fibrex Nurseries. It was 
advertised by them as The Big Show, which incorporated the BPS meeting and the 
Pelargonium Society’s annual show; some nurseries were also present. It included talks on 
propagation and splitting ferns by Angela Tandy and a talk by Martin Rickard on ‘A brief 
history of ferns’. Some . 
of these were repeated Bre \ 
on Sunday. The range ~ 
of talks over the . 
weekend was amazing. 


It was a success for the 
BPS and for Fibrex and 
we had a good turn-out 
of BPS members from 
across the country, 
some coming all the 
way from Cumbria and 
Yorkshire, as well as a 
good number of the 
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public. The event will ‘KS _ rh ime . VM 
be repeated on the 22nd photo: J. Tandy 
June 2019 as The Angela Tandy speaking at Fibrex Nurseries’ Big Show, 
Gardeners’ Gathering. with Julian Reed in support 
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AUTUMN MEETING, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHPORT — 17-18 November 


Saturday — Dryopteris day, World Museum Liverpool David G. Hill 


On Saturday the 17th November, 45 members gathered at the World Museum in Liverpool 
for a day considering the maze that is the world of Dryopteris. 


In need of a reminder of the family structure and basics of Dryopteris lineage, Professor 
Mary Gibby opened the day with a masterclass on ‘The allotetraploid species of Dryopteris 
and their hybrids’. As is Mary’s way, her knowledgeable and engaging talk took us through 
the history of meiosis observation, through hybridisation between diploid parental taxa and 
subsequent chromosome doubling in the hybrids to give new fertile allotetraploid species, 
whilst at the same time adding personal recollections of those key individuals who have 
helped us navigate this maze. Entertaining and enjoyable as it was, like all students I’m glad 
that there wasn’t a test at the end! 


Showing the true international nature of Dryopteris identification complexity, Felix Riedel 

gave a fascinating talk outlining his research on hybridisation within the Dryopteris 

carthusiana complex. His intriguing study looked at mixed populations of D. expansa, 

D. dilatata and D. carthusiana, ranging from central Germany northwards through to 

central Sweden. By using flow cytometry he was able to determine species and hybrid 

differentiation by determining genome sizes, allowing an examination of local frequency, 

a population structures and site preference. I 

i - one | 

my i al | a —— look forward to seeing the work published 

ts as it will no doubt make interesting reading. 

A researcher to watch, and hopefully one we 
will hear more from in the future. 


After a quick coffee break in the historic 
Entomology Library meeting room, Dr Fred 
Rumsey gave us a detailed overview of the 
current status of both Dryopteris cristata 
and D.submontana. Fred covered the 
derivation, synonymy, detailed distribution 
and current conservation status of both these 
restricted members of our British flora, his 
impressive knowledge and personal passion 


The BPS Archives for these species being self-evident. 
at World Museum Liverpool 


photo: D.G. Hill 


As we were at the World Museum, home 
to the BPS Archives, it was appropriate 
that Michael Hayward, Society Archivist, 
should give a talk on the archives. 
Started in 1980 by Nigel Hall and later 
curated by Matt Busby, Michael gave us 
a talk on the development and curation 
of this ever-expanding resource, which 
now occupies over 50 boxes of papers, 
photographs and memorabilia. Michael’s 
work in scanning over 3,000 files of 
correspondence and photographs has 
brought this asset to life, making it an photo: D.G. Hill 
accessible and useable resource. Going BPS Archives 

one step further, Michael kindly gave up 
his lunch hour to lead a tour of the 
archive, with some lovely items set out 
on display for an enthusiastic audience. 


Yvonne Golding and Mary Gibby with the 
(Northern British Pteridological Society) 
membership card of R. Whiteside (committee), 
signed by George Whitwell (Secretary) 
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Donna Young and Wendy Atkinson of the World Museum then kindly showed members 
around the herbarium. More than just a collection of plant specimens, the herbarium houses 
models, illustrations and books, and our hosts had set out some beautiful displays of 
specimens and books; most of us were reluctant to leave to go and have lunch. The lunch- 
time tours left little time to go through the BPS Booksales stock that Yvonne Golding had 
brought along, or the merchandise that Bryan and Gill Smith had set out. An impressive 
new pop-up stand produced by the Education Subcommittee was certainly a talking point. 


After lunch I had the job of keeping members awake during the post-lunch slumber spot, 
with an illustrated talk on Dryopteris, or as | had renamed it ‘The art of confusion’, with the 
odd Equisetum picture thrown in to check that viewers were awake. 


Next Angela Tandy of Fibrex Nurseries took us through the stages of spore sowing, 
growing, caring for and dividing ferns, a subject familiar to many, but not in a commercial 
nursery context. Her talk started plenty of debate on growing mediums, fungicides and 
pesticides. Certainly potting up 20,000 ferns is no small feat! 


Roger Golding then gave us a fascinating talk on Dryopteris kerryensis, and its rise from 
variety to morphotype to subspecies to species (and back again according to ‘Stace 4’ — the 
fourth edition of Stace’s New Flora of the British Isles). Roger covered the plant’s morphology 
and occurrence in Ireland, and then detailed its location and characteristics in Ennerdale. 


Rounding up, Dr Alison Evans gave a recap and thanks to all the speakers, but especially to 
Nick Hards who had put together a diverse selection of speakers on what could in theory 
have been a very narrow topic. Special thanks should also go to our hosts, who provided a 
comfortable and wonderful venue. 


Sunday — Visit to Fernery in Churchtown Botanic Gardens, Southport Alison Evans 


On the Sunday morning BPS members from Scotland, Wales, Cornwall and London visited 
the Churchtown Fernery, a Victorian building first opened in 1876. The Fernery was restored 
and replanted in 2007/8, but since then, council cuts had resulted in it becoming overgrown by 
weeds and invasive perennials. Work on clearing and then replanting started in the spring of 
2018. People were impressed by the number of sizeable rare ferns donated by the Royal 
Botanic Garden Edinburgh — all now much bigger than when we packed them into a van in 
June 2018! These included a Cibotium schiedei (christened ‘Big Bertha’), C. menziesii, 
Dicksonia blumei, D. thyrsopteroides and Sadleria cyatheoides. Alison Evans and Michael 
Hayward were taken by surprise when David Cobham, Chair of the Botanic Gardens 
Community Association, made a speech and presented gifts to them as a thank-you for help in 
the Fernery. After that we joined some of the fernery volunteers in the café for refreshments. 
The Fernery will be open to the public again from Good Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily. 


photo: P.M. Sharp 


Southport Fernery, Churchtown Botanic Gardens 


Front: Sue Dockerill, Ann Cobham, Joan Huyton, Bridget Laue, Sandra Cain, Michael Hayward, 
Alison Evans. Back: David Cobham, Roger Golding, Patrick Acock, Brian Dockerill, Matt Stribley 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 


CORNWALL AND DEVON 


Dartmoor, Devon — 8 September Ian Bennallick 


Hallsanger (20/7573); Harefoot Mire (20/7376); Headland Warren (20/6881); Whiteworks 
(20/6171); Hexworthy (20/6572); West Stoke (20/6971); Vennford Reservoir (20/6870). 


This walk was organised as a joint meeting of the Botanical Cornwall Group and the 
Botany Section of the Devonshire Association. On a dry and mild though cloudy day, 
twelve members met near Hallsanger on south-east Dartmoor. From Cornwall were Ian 
Bennallick, Margaret Gardener, Judy Swift, Perry Smale, Tina Nightingale and Sue 
Partington, and from Devon were our guides Roger Smith and Bob Hodgson, plus David 
Cann, Alison Watt, Aby Sampson, Albert Knott and John Day, with Andy Byfield joining 
us later in the day. 


photo: 1.J. Bennallick 


Huperzia selago site at Harefoot Mire 


David Cann, Margaret Gardener, Alison Watt, Tina Nightingale, 
Aby Sampson, Roger Smith, Albert Knott 


This is a lovely part of Dartmoor, with the heathers and western gorse, Ulex gallii, in full 
bloom, and our day was to take in most of the rarer ferns that grow here. Asplenium obovatum 
subsp. billotii was found on an old granite hedge at 20/7518.7327 at our initial meeting 
place. Driving north towards Widecombe in the Moor we explored Harefoot Mire, where we 
looked for, and soon found, several Huperzia selago plants at 20/7390.7667, some with 
sporangia, small Osmunda regalis plants and also Dryopteris carthusiana at 20/7389.7676. 


Our next stop was further north at the Warren House Inn. Walking south-eastwards towards 
Headland Warren we admired good stands of Lycopodium clavatum amongst heathers, 
mosses and lichens, with some Oreopteris limbosperma at 20/6809.8104. A short drive 
westwards to the south of Princetown, took us to Whiteworks 20/6125.7100 where, on an 
open inner wall of a derelict miner’s cottage, south-west England’s only recent site of 
Cryptogramma crispa is found. Some very small plants were growing in the crevices and 
some sporing fronds were also seen. A short discussion about the source of the fern was 
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left open: was it unintentionally 
introduced by miners from other 
parts of Great Britain or could this 
be a truly native site, the spores 
colonising naturally? We may never 
know! On the road east towards 
Holne, south of Hexworthy, Andy 
Byfield joined us, and showed us 
a good population of Phegopteris 
connectilis with Oreopteris 
limbosperma at 20/6598.7212 on 
the side of a roadside ditch. 


By late afternoon, with us all feeling 
Cryptogramma crispa at Whiteworks rather weary, Margaret kindly 
offered to give us a cream tea at her 
family farm at West Stoke 20/6941.7101, near Holne. Lots of tea and jam and cream scones 
were very welcome and we had the bonus of seeing the rare birdseed alien Lappula 
squarrosa that Margaret had found earlier in the year growing in the courtyard. 
Encouraged by Andy, a few of us decided to carry on and look for Jsoetes echinospora at 
Vennford Reservoir just up the road. The recent drought meant that the reservoir water 
level was very low and the muddy margins were exposed. At the dam end we looked at 
likely Isoetes candidates but the short spiky plants found were shoreweed (Litorella 
uniflora). Towards the southern end were sheets of Litorella, water purslane (Lythrum 
portula) and what was probably intermediate water-starwort (Callitriche brutia subsp. 
brutia), but on the edges at 20/6842.7078 we found Isoetes echinospora — the white 
megaspores with acute spines at the base of the leaves a diagnostic character. A 
satisfying end to a thoroughly enjoyable day. 


EAST ANGLIA 


Raveningham Hall, near Hales, Norfolk, and the Smith’s garden, Oulton Broad, 
Suffolk — 7 July Peter Blake 


Sixteen members of the Group were fortunate in being guided round the gardens and 
woodland of Raveningham Hall in Norfolk by the owner, Sir Nicholas Bacon, President 
of the RHS. Sir Nicholas told us of his creation of a woodland stumpery over the past 
two to three years, with help in planting from Martin Rickard, John Morley, Veronica 
Cross and other members of the Society. The area was surrounded by Scots pines, oaks 
and several foreign trees planted after the 1987 storm. The walkway commenced with 
four huge tree stumps planted upside down to create a memory of the pillars at Carnac on 
the Nile. The ferns were both native and foreign and were becoming well-established 
between the stumps, gathered from his own estates. They were watered by a sprinkler 
system but the recent very dry weather in East Anglia had taken its toll on some ferns. 
This demonstrated the need to ensure that the sprinklers were not obstructed by vigorous 
companion planting, in this case American pokeweed. Several large Dicksonia antarctica 
were thriving, as were Dryopteris wallichiana and many Dryopteris cultivars. The 
stumpery finished at an area planted richly with polypodiums, which were coming into 
their flush of new fronds. The group were then walked back to the Hall through newly 
established wild-flower meadows and then through the gardens established sixty years 
ago by Sir Nicholas’ mother, Priscilla Bacon. 
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photo: B.D. Smith 


Raveningham Hall 
Peter Blake, Colin Adlam, Michael Radley, Steve & Karen Munyard, Wendy Gowan, 
Rob O’ Mahoney, Nick Lodge, Margaret Nimmo-Smith, Else O’Mahoney, Dick Lincoln, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Anna Lincoln, Simon Gowan, Nick Broughton, Bryan Smith 


In the afternoon, Gill and Bryan Smith provided a delicious lunch in their garden at Oulton 
Broad. The collection of ferns looked terrific, despite the dry weather, and a brown-scaled 
Dryopteris wallichiana (rather than the more common black-scaled form) was very impressive 
with fronds of more than one and a half metres. Among the many species were two East 
Anglian natives, Dryopteris cristata and Thelypteris palustris. Seeing these was good 
preparation for the group’s forthcoming visit to Cockshoot Broad to look for them in the wild. 


Norfolk: Cockshoot Broad, near Horning, and Rosie Steele’s garden, Coltishall 
— 28 July Peter Blake 


Nine members met (at 63/343165) on a beautiful sunny morning to walk along the River 
Bure to Cockshoot Broad. This site, along with several others in the Wroxham area, is 
managed by the Norfolk Wildlife Trust. The hope was to see Thelypteris palustris (likely), 
Dryopteris cristata (unlikely) and Osmunda regalis. The result was that the Thelypteris was 
abundant, growing along several hundred metres of open boardwalk and extensively under 
willow and alder woodland. Sadly, neither Dryopteris cristata nor Osmunda regalis were 
found. However, there was a mixed population of Dryopteris dilatata and D. carthusiana 
and a few very large ferns, thought to be the hybrid D. <x deweveri, which is recorded in this 
area. Considerable excitement was caused by finding large underwater stands of Najas 
marina, the holly-leaved naiad, in the broad. This aquatic plant is extremely rare in the UK 
and is recorded in only a few places in Norfolk. 


Rosie Steele provided a delicious lunch at her home surrounded by her extensive garden. 
The planting of this had taken place over many years, with many unusual plants and shrubs, 
including a large collection of ferns. John Morley, who has many polypodiums, joined us 
with some potted examples of his own collection, including Polypodium cambricum ‘Cristatum 
Timm’, which was much admired. Rosie’s planted polypodiums were beginning to show life after 
eight weeks of drought and several were in large and very attractive stands. Polypodium vulgare 
“Trichomanes Backhouse’ was particularly liked. It was an enjoyable and productive day. 
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photo: P. Blake 


Surrounded by 7helypteris palustris 


Rob O’ Mahoney, Nick Lodge, Alan Leslie, Rosie Steele, Mandy Gluth, 
Barrie Stevenson, Margaret Nimmo-Smith, Else O’ Mahoney 


Autumn Indoor Meeting, Norwich, Norfolk — 27 October Peter Blake 


About fifteen members of the Society, together with four representatives of the Danesbury 
Fernery Project and two from Norfolk Gardens Trust, met at the home of Peter Blake and 
Nick Lodge. After looking around the garden and fern-houses the group had lunch and 
settled down to an afternoon of presentations. 


The first was on the Danesbury Fernery group’s excavation and restoration of an abandoned 
Victorian fernery in a field near Welwyn in Hertfordshire. Their work has previously been 
reported, most recently in the 2018 edition of the Pteridologist. The progress was 
substantial since Peter Blake visited in March 2018. Several members had brought ferns to 
donate to the planting schemes at Danesbury. There was a lot of interest in the project and a 
group visit is planned for 20th July 2019. 


Bryan Smith then gave a well-illustrated résumé of the BPS visit to fern enthusiasts’ 
gardens in Holland and Belgium in August 2018. The trip had included some remarkable 
small gardens, such as that of Remko Beuving near Eindhoven, and some large collections 
as at Bokrijk Botanical Garden and Arboretum in northern Belgium. 


Michael Radley showed his excellent pictures of many ferns found whilst looking for 
orchids in Costa Rica. Not all were fully identified and the audience chipped in with 
suggestions! The cloud-forest conditions favoured the growth of a wide range of ferns and 
group members were keen that there be a BPS visit to Costa Rica at some time in the future. 


Finally, Peter Blake recounted a visit made in August to Northern Ireland, particularly the 
fern-rich areas of high rainfall such as Glenariff and Banagher Glen but also the 
magnificent new Tropical Ravine House in Belfast Botanical Garden. Mount Stewart had 
also been visited, where there was a large outdoor fernery with many subtropical ferns 
including Cyathea medullaris, Todea barbara and Culcita macrocarpa. 


We were pleaseed to welcome a new member, Cornel Howells, who has written an article 
for the 2019 edition of the Pteridologist detailing ferns found on the banks of a medieval 
‘double-ditch’ in North Norfolk. 
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MANCHESTER AND NORTH MIDLANDS 


Froggatt and Coombs Dale, Derbyshire — 2 June Alison Evans 


It was good to re-start the Manchester and North Midlands group field meetings with a re- 
visit to the National Trust woodlands on the Longshaw Estate, kindly organised and led by 
Henry Folkard. Four of us met in the Hay Wood car park at 43/2555.7773. As Henry was 
explaining that the previous visit had been in pouring rain, we felt the first large drops, so 
donned our waterproofs, by which time the rain was torrential. We sat out the worst of the 
rain in Ken and Sue Seal’s car, catching up with news, before venturing out into Hay Wood. 
Dryopteris dilatata and D. filix-mas were our first records, with bracken soon afterwards, 
then a nice plant of D. affinis subsp. affinis at 43/2549.7774. The steep path was very wet 
and slippery, but we reached the streamside without incident and found Oreopteris 
limbosperma and Athyrium filix-femina at 43/2551.7759. We added Dryopteris borreri, 
with much more lobed and toothed pinnules than the D. affinis subsp. affinis, to the list at 
43/2546.7762. It was our intention to carry on downstream to see Equisetum sylvaticum and 
Gymnocarpium dryopteris, but the stream was so swollen that the usually easy ford was a 
raging torrent with a couple of pointed slippery rocks above the surface as stepping stones. 
Henry managed the crossing but my nerve failed me, and I don’t think the others were too 
disappointed to turn back at this point — it was still raining and nearly lunch-time after all! 


Henry suggested that we adjourn to his house just a few miles away to eat our sandwiches 
and have a cup of tea. There had been no rain at all there, so we looked around Henry’s 
garden before lunch — a delightful extra treat that more than made up for the wet morning. 
Among the many fern treasures we saw lovely plants of Polystichum setiferum ‘Bevis’, 
Asplenium  scolopendrium ‘Bolton’s Nobile’, Athyrium _filix-femina ‘Vernoniae’, 
‘Victoriae’, and plumose forms, a fine Dryopteris affinis “Revolvens’ and an equally robust 
D. wallichiana, a crested Osmunda regalis and pristine Athyrium otophorum ‘Okanum’ . 


ae lunch, which was supplemented with Henry’s delicious cake and tea, and as the 
; sun was making an appearance, we 

headed to Calver. We walked along 
Coombs Dale, first through pleasant 
woodland, and then limestone scree 
slopes where we found many large 
plants of Asplenium trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens on the rocky outcrops, 
accompanied by Cystopteris fragilis and 
Asplenium scolopendrium. In the wet 
areas by a small stream we found both 
Equisetum arvense and_ E. palustre, 
giving a good opportunity to look at the 
differences between the two. Crossing a 
small stream to see our first plant of 
Polystichum aculeatum, we also saw 
Saxifraga granulata, meadow saxifrage, 
conveniently growing just about at eye- 
level for photos. On the other side of the 
narrow valley was a much larger plant of 
P.aculeatum at 43/2225.7433, with 
what looked like Polypodium vulgare on 
photo A.J. Bvans a fallen mossy log close by — we could 

Henry Folkard and Sue and Ken Seal with not find any fertile fronds to check the 
Gymnocarpium robertianum in Coombs Dale identification. Leaving the woodland, we 
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reached an area of steep limestone grassland and scree with a huge colony of limestone oak 
fern, Gymnocarpium robertianum, extending up the hillside from 43/2225.7429 — a vast 
expanse of newly flushed fronds in perfect condition. I made a brief excursion up the hill to 
look for moonworts, concentrating on the short turf areas around the limestone outcrops. 
They have been recorded here before, but I didn’t find any, and the bracken, longish grass 
and bilberry on the top of the hill made it rather less likely that we would find any now. We 
did, however, add Asplenium ruta-muraria to the list for the day. After a group photo by the 
G. robertianum, we realised that it was well after our 4.30 p.m. finish time and headed quite 
briskly back to our cars, well-satisfied with our varied day out. 


Broadbottom Fernery and environs, Greater Manchester — 15 September 
Mike Canaway 


Broadbottom fernery was created 
within the boundaries of Broad Mills 
Heritage Site, an area that was once 
part of the thriving cotton industry 
in and around Manchester. The 
demolished mill buildings had been 
thoughtfully converted by Tameside 
Council into a conservation area 
with woodland trails, information 
boards, picnic areas and, more 
recently, the fernery, all within a 
loop of the River Etherow. The 
fernery was the brainchild of Sue 
Roberts from Tameside Open 
Spaces, ably assisted by volunteers, 
some of whom joined us for the visit. 
Our expectations were not high as 
we had been led to believe that with 
the summer drought things had 
not gone all that well. We met at 
the Lymefield Garden Centre and 
Tea Rooms (33/9968.9344) where 
volunteer Gordon Roberts gave us 
some background to the project 
Alison Evans at Broadbottom Fernery before leading us down to the 
fernery (33/9936.9355). We were 
immediately impressed, not only by the amount of work that had been done and the 
structure and layout of the fernery but also by its situation, nestling along the banks of the 
River Etherow but elevated enough to evade any flooding and protected by mature 
woodland. Hence the ferns were looking magnificent, the scene enhanced by a fledgling 
stumpery and moss-covered logs, all of which exceeded our expectations. It was stressed to 
us that this was still a work in progress so we did not attempt to list the ferns. Members 
spent the rest of the morning admiring the ferns and their setting before returning to the tea 
rooms for lunch. Congratulations to Sue and the volunteers for their sterling efforts and the 
group looks forward to a return visit at a future date. 


photo: P.M. Canaway 


After lunch we decided to walk past the fernery, continuing through woodland and then 
returning to the starting point via the road through Broadbottom village. Immediately 
beyond the fernery in the woodland we encountered Asplenium scolopendrium, Dryopteris 
dilatata, D. filix-mas and Pteridium aquilinum. Continuing along the footpath, Yvonne 
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spotted an interesting plant and battling over slippery logs confirmed a handsome 
Polystichum setiferum, which the remaining members admired from a distance. Further on, 
our first Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens on a wall was seen along with some 
Athyrium filix-femina nearby. 
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photo: Y.C. Golding 


Broadbottom Fernery 


Stewart Parker, Diane Deakins, Elise Knox-Thomas, Anne Grue, Mike Canaway, 
Gordon Roberts, Alison Evans, Megan Dooley, Henry Folkard, Roland Ennos, Susan Roberts 


Crossing the footbridge over the River Etherow an interesting plant was observed on a steep 
slope down to the river. I volunteered to investigate and confirmed a nice specimen of 
Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis. High up on the cliff above this, Struthiopteris spicant with 
reproductive fronds was spotted by an eagle-eyed Pam Simpson, and on a tree branch over 
the river was a colony of Polypodium, well out of reach for further study. Re-crossing the 
river, we continued up the footpath towards the village to discover an escaped Polystichum 
tsus-simense with its characteristic almost blackish-green fronds and Dryopteris borreri 
close at hand. Emerging past some housing we entered a second copse where an unusual 
D. affinis was observed. The basiscopic pinnule was about half-adnate to the costa but the 
plant was a bit spindly and not as scaly as typical specimens. However, Alison Evans took 
a sample away for further study and confirmed it once more as D. affinis subsp. affinis. 
Some distance further along, more plants of Polypodium were seen growing on a wall 
(33/99209.93718). Both Alison and I took samples of this and determined it 
microscopically to be P. interjectum. 


Emerging on to Moss Lane near the railway station, we headed back, seeing numerous 
plants of Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, especially on the wall of the riding 
arena (where there was Eguisetum arvense along its edge), A. ruta-muraria and, to 
complete the visit nicely, a colony of about 20 plants of A. adiantum-nigrum growing on 
a wall (33/99590.93679). There were also a few more plants of black spleenwort in a 
private driveway nearby. Members then re-visited the tea-rooms before returning home. 
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MIDLANDS 


Olive Mason’s Garden, near Kidderminster, Worcs. — 3 June Matt Busby 


In response to Olive Mason’s kind invitation to visit her garden at Dial Park, Chaddesley 
Corbett, Worcestershire, nine members assembled at 2 p.m. with keen anticipation, as Olive 
is a very accomplished plantswoman as well as an expert gardener. The day proved to be 
hot and sunny and we were free to wander around the garden with Olive always on hand to 
explain and identify the numerous select plants that she has collected over the years. 


In addition to the various forms of Athyrium, Dryopteris, Polystichum and Polypodium in 
the garden, I noticed with some envy Asplenium ruta-muraria and A. scolopendrium on the 
mortared wall supporting the steps to the rear entrance to her house. The garden is a rich 
mix of herbaceous plants together with ornamental grasses, topiary, trees and shrubs. I was 
particularly taken with a large and very floriferous Lathyrus grandiflorus by the front gate 
of the garden revelling in the bright sunlight. 


In late afternoon Olive kindly invited the group inside to enjoy tea with home-made cakes — 
the perfect end to a perfect day. Our sincere thanks to Olive for providing such a wonderful 
afternoon meeting. 


photo: A.R. Busby 


Midlands members in Olive Mason’s garden 


Malcolm Hancock, Mark Morgan, Olive Mason, Linda Hancock, 
Linda Shapiro, Peter Grimbly, Val Ogden, Alan Ogden, David Shapiro 


Birmingham Botanical Gardens — 9 September Matt Busby 


I was looking forward to an easy Sunday afternoon stroll around the BBG, especially as we 
had not been there for a number of years. How wrong I was! Malcolm Hancock sent me a text 
explaining that the 9th was Open Heritage Day and that parking at the BBG would be difficult. 
In a panic I sent messages to members warning that attendance might involve a long walk from 
a local road. I arrived at the BBG early and found that car parking was restricted to blue badge 
holders and exhibitors for the National Bonsai Society show held at the Gardens that day. 


A few years ago our member Clive Brotherton, in collaboration with the BBG Management, 
had developed a fern walk in the Gardens along a sloping depression surrounded by trees 
and shrubs. With a lot of hard work and diligence he had created an extremely interesting 
and attractive feature on a site that had been unused and unkempt for years. I had invited 
him to join us to give us the benefit of his knowledge and outline some of the problems he 
had faced in completing the project. However, Clive phoned me to explain that the fern 
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walk had been invaded by badgers and had been badly damaged by their tunnelling and 
feeding. This saddened me because I know how much time and effort he had put into this 
scheme. Unfortunately his and Doreen’s health had not been good during the year and they 
did not feel well enough to attend our gathering. 


At the entrance to the gardens it was heartening to greet Val and Alan Ogden, Mark Morgan and 
Sue and Peter Grimbly. We proceeded to the fern walk and it was obvious how much damage 
had been caused by the badgers. On the left-hand side was a large amount of sand excavated by 
tunnelling and elsewhere the soil had been trampled. Stout metal stakes supporting the plant 
labels had been disturbed, with several having been bent; we gathered up several labels that 
were obviously out of place and attempted to place them back where they belonged. We were 
encouraged that the five tree ferns had not been disturbed; indeed two of the Dicksonia 
antarctica and the D. fibrosa were looking splendid. The other two D. antarctica were without 
fronds but I could feel the ‘knuckles’ of next year’s fronds so there is every chance that they will 
recover. We found Athyrium filix-femina, Parablechnum cordatum, Dryopteris affinis 
‘Polydactyla Mapplebeck’, Dryopteris sieboldii, Matteuccia struthiopteris and Onoclea 
sensibilis, and Mark spotted a fine clump of Lophosoria quadripinnata on top of the bank. 
It was really sad though to see so much devastation after Clive’s hard work and dedication. 


We moved on to the Hugh Nettlefold Alpine Garden, dedicated to his memory in 1876. 
Large granite boulders surrounded a pond on the edge of which stood large and quite 
ancient Osmunda regalis. We also found Adiantum venustum partially hidden by Athyrium 
filix-femina. We walked on to the small and rather disappointing alpine house and then after 
a short walk found ourselves back at the main range of glasshouses. It was here on a wall 
behind the large cockatoo house that we spotted ferns growing in the mortar: Asplenium 
adiantum-nigrum, A. scolopendrium, Dryopteris filix-mas and, high up, Polypodium 
interjectum. At this point Peter and Sue Grimbly suggested that we had tea and a cake, their 
treat, a kindness much appreciated. 


Afterwards we entered the main glasshouse, mainly to pay homage to the one and only 
Dicksonia x lathamii, an accidental cross between D. antarctica and D. arborescens. It was 
in a new position, now quite tall and carrying a cluster of much smaller fronds than usual. 
After a stroll around the rest of the glasshouse range it was time to say our goodbyes. My 
most grateful thanks to Alan and Val Ogden, Mark Morgan and Peter and Sue Grimbly for 
their genial and informative company. 


photo: courtesy P.E. Grimbly 


Birmingham Botanical Gardens 
Peter Grimbly, Mark Morgan, Sue Grimbly, Val Ogden, Matt Busby, Alan Ogden 
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NORTH WALES David Hill 


A cold snowy February evening marked the first event of the year, a talk to The North 
Wales Group of Plant Heritage. I had been asked to give a talk on ‘British ferns and their 
hybrids and cultivation’, not particularly my strong point, but it gave me opportunity to 
show some of the Society’s awards for displays, talk about Southport Fernery, the Society 
and the history of ‘pteridomania’. The last of my spores left over from the Gardeners’ 
Question Time anniversary party were snapped up, and my small display of British 
polypodiums provided some greenery on a bleak wintry evening. 


A week later, as the ‘Beast from the east’ continued, I gave a similar talk to North Wales 
Wildlife Trust Anglesey branch in Llangefni. This time the village hall allowed for a large 
display of books and leaflets. The Wildlife Trust wanted a talk on North Wales ferns and 
‘allies’, much more within my comfort zone! A packed hall led to plenty of questions and 
interest, especially in my small collection of herbarium specimens. 


Most of my field time this year was taken up as a Cennad lichen apprentice for Plantlife 
Cymru, getting to grips with woodland lichens and habitats (and often getting distracted by 
ferns), so there were no specific fern outings, just a few BioBlitzes wearing a BPS hat. 


A fine weekend in early June saw North Wales Wildlife Trust officially open a new reserve 
with a BioBlitz. Unable to make the main event, I went the following day and had the entire 
reserve to myself, in wonderful weather. This impressive disused limestone quarry is 
rumoured to hold moonwort, however, none was found. A beautiful Dryopteris borreri, 
straight out of a textbook, was one of the highlights of this lovely site. 


The 20th July saw Chris Packham visiting Pensychnant Nature Conservation Centre as 
part of his “Reserves are not enough’ tour. After the recent scorching temperatures, the 
heavens finally opened 
and the day saw Chris 
Packham and TV crew 
bravely battling atrocious 
conditions. Despite the 
weather the turnout 
was good, and Wendy 
McCarthy, Lucia Ruffino 
and I led a walk around 
the Reserve _ talking 
about all the different 
plants: flowering plants, 
bryophytes, and ferns and 
lichens respectively. The 
site is well-recorded fern- 
wise (see BPS Bulletin ssi 
8(3)), so revealed : Soma came —— mater aa 
no surprises, although photo: D.G. Hill 
repeated checks have 
failed to turn up any 
Pilularia globulifera. 


Chris Packham (right) at Pensychnant BioBlitz 


Less than a week later was another BioBlitz, this time in Rhuddlan at a small local nature 
reserve. Unfortunately pteridophyte interest was restricted to a single Dryopteris filix-mas 
and the ubiquitous Eqguisetum arvense. Despite the lack of ‘real plants’ the fine weather 
provided plenty of angiosperm interest, and a lot of butterflies and dragonflies, including a 
rare (for North Wales) black-tailed skimmer, Orthetrum cancellatum. 
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NORTH-WEST 


Torver, Coniston, Lake District National Park — 14 July Bruce Brown 


Just Robert Sykes and Andrew Harrison (with sheepdog Kep) turned up to join Bruce 
Brown at Torver near Coniston Water (34/284941) on a warm but rather cloudy day that 
tempered the heat and made for pleasant walking. We set off along the old railway track 
towards Coniston, now a useful path avoiding the busy main road. The ubiquitous 
Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, Athyrium filix-femina and Pteridium aquilinum were 
passed by without much notice, although they did collectively add a pleasant ferny 
backdrop to the paths and road sides. The first species of real interest was a nice colony of 
Equisetum sylvaticum, looking good despite being out in the open during the current 
drought conditions. A cutting was cooler and more fern-rich, with large handsome 
Dryopteris affinis aplenty and more occasional D. borreri. Robert spotted Asplenium 
scolopendrium, then immediately Andrew found a young Polystichum setiferum. There was 
also Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens and A. ruta-muraria on the bridge above. 
The polypodies hereabouts, now in various states of ‘shrivelledness’, had previously been 
determined as Polypodium vulgare. 


A path led east towards Torver Back Common. Its ferny banks revealed Phegopteris 
connectilis, Struthiopteris spicant, Oreopteris limbosperma and a possible Dryopteris 
affinis subsp. paleaceolobata. The Common, an open area of hillocky land rising to around 
150 metres altitude, was looking rather brown after weeks of no rain; some of the juniper 
appeared to be suffering, and we feared for our main target species of the day — marsh 
clubmoss, Lycopodiella inundata, in one of only four locations known for it in the Lake 
District. However, there was no need to worry as the mire where it occurred was fully wet 
with its stream runnels flowing gently through (perhaps fed from springs). White beak- 
sedge (Rhynchospora alba) was 
in full flower everywhere, along 
with cross-leaved heath (Erica 
tetralix) and  round-leaved 
sundew (Drosera rotundifolia). 
In just three to four places, where 
the vegetation was very short 
close to the stream runnels, the 
creeping runners and developing 
spikes of Lycopodiella were seen 
to be doing very well in patches 
about three to five metres by one 
metre in size. Some spikes of 
Selaginella selaginoides were < WP ae ana NP 
also spotted here, which could iss os en? photo BN Brown 
indicate slight enrichment, and 
close by, lesser bladderwort 
(Utricularia minor) was sporting 
its yellow flowers. 


Torver Back Common 


Andrew Harrison with Kep and Robert Sykes 
examining Lycopodiella inundata 


We moved on to Long Moss Tarn (34/292937), enjoying lunch and watching dragonflies 
flit over the white water lilies and spikes of Equisetum fluviatile. Leaving the Common near 
Kelly Hall Tarn, we found quiet lanes to take us back to Torver, noting more Phegopteris 
hiding in the hedgerows, and crossed Mill Bridge with Polypodium interjectum on its 
mortared wall tops. Despite planning the meeting around one target species we had 
managed to tot up around 20 taxa along the way. 
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North shore of Ennerdale Water, Cumbria (Leader: Alison Evans) 


Saturday 4 August Laurence Sutton 


The principal purpose of this field trip was to search for Dryopteris affinis subsp. 
kerryensis, which had been found in 2017 by Roger Golding as the first record in England. 
He was able to compare the features of plants at this locality with those he found in Ireland. 


We met at the Bowness Knot car park (35/1096.1532) and walked eastwards along the 
north shore for about one and a half miles to just beyond where the River Liza enters the 
lake. Although a short distance, we took our time to walk there and back, finding the 
expected range of ferns: Asplenium scolopendrium, A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, 
Athyrium filix-femina, Struthiopteris spicant, Dryopteris  borreri, D. cambrensis, 
D. dilatata, D. filix-mas, Equisetum arvense, Isoetes lacustris (washed-up quills), 
Oreopteris linbosperma, Polypodium vulgare, Polystichum setiferum, Pteridium aquilinum, 
and a wonderful lush patch of Phegopteris connectilis at 35/1238.1456. There were many 
Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis, some being large specimens, in addition to less frequent 
D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata e.g. at 35/1237.1458. Some large vigorous plants thought 
to be hybrids e.g. at 35/1304.1427 turned out on inspection of spores and stomata by Alison 
to be D. affinis subsp. affinis. 


GS Ses 1h =, 7, 


Ennerdale 


Trevor Lowis, Clive Dixon, Robert Scott, John Wilkinson, Tony Moverley, 
Alison Evans, Karl Bartlett (National Trust), Laurence Sutton 


The main quarry of the trip was successfully located and inspected at six stations, with a 
total of seven plants and two sporelings. The first plant was at 35/1287.1430. D. affinis 
subsp. kerryensis has, I feel a distinct and striking appearance and I include below Roger 
Golding’s description of the fern. My first impression was of a smaller fern compared with 
surrounding species, with a neat compact appearance and lush chocolate-coloured scales. 


“Generally rather small plants, although they can get big, but this seems to be rare [my 
impression is that they are quite slow-growing, which may account in part for the small size 
of most plants]. Lamina is rather deep green; stipes, rachises and rachides thickly covered 
with scales that are mid/chestnut brown, the scales generally extending to the veins on the 
underside of the pinnules; the scales have a blackish base, which extends in lines up the 
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centre of larger scales. The overall appearance of scales is noticeably mid-brown rather 
than the gold, reddish brown or light brown of other affinis/cambrensis/borreri forms. 


The pinnules are typically very close-set and crowded, often overlapping. Pinnule lobing 
is variable, but typically most pinnules are usually only slightly lobed, but the basal pair of 
pinnules on each pinna normally have an obvious larger basal lobe and sometimes one or 
more medium sized lobes immediately above it; the teeth at the tip and upper sides are 
slightly obtuse to somewhat acute. The pinnules are rather rectangular in shape, 
noticeably parallel-sided with rounded to truncate tips; often curving somewhat 
obliquely away from the centre.” 


Roger notes similarities with D. cambrensis with regard to pinnule appearance but not so 
pronounced in most instances. 


To conclude, this had been a successful field trip and a very enjoyable day. 


Sunday 5 August Alison Evans 


The ‘official’ meeting day was changed to Sunday to accommodate people who wanted to 
attend the memorial event for Sally Beamish at Brantwood on the Saturday. As several 
people had booked accommodation to attend on the Saturday, I moved my ‘recce’ to 
Saturday, when seven other people attended. There were four of us in total on Sunday, and 
we followed a slightly different course, looking for Roger’s records further into the 
woodland. We found our first example of Dryopteris affinis subsp. kerryensis at 
35/1184.1481. Returning to the lakeside path, we re-found the plants noted on the Saturday, 
then continued further on to Roger’s last record location at 35/1404.1413, where we found 
quite a large plant of what we thought was probably D. affinis subsp. kerryensis. Our long 
walk back was in lovely sunshine with splendid views across the lake, and plenty of 
peacock butterflies to distract us. Our last treat was a sustained performance by a humming- 
bird hawk moth — very difficult to photograph! 


Sizergh — Helsington Barrows, South Cumbria — 1 September Robert Sykes 


Many of us have often visited the wonderful collection of ferns at Sizergh (National Trust), 
enhanced by the recent stumpery, but fewer have explored the surrounding countryside. 
That was the prospect offered by our leader Andrew Harrison, one of the Sizergh gardeners. 
Our little company was enhanced by three visitors from Kendal Conservation Volunteers. 
They are prime movers in the restoration of a fern garden in Kendal’s Serpentine Woods on 
the site once gardened by George Whitwell, a founder member of our Society. 


We met at Sizergh and set off for Helsington Barrows, which took us initially across open 
fields into woodland. This is limestone country. On each side of the pathway we found 
Dryopteris filix-mas, Athyrium filix-femina and a few Asplenium scolopendrium. A single 
plant of Polystichum setiferum was recorded at 34/4944.8835, and in a wall there was 
Asplenium trichomanes and A. ruta-muraria. 


We diverted to visit a magnificent yew tree with a girth of some 30 feet, its trunk undivided 
unlike most yews of that age, estimated at 2,000 years! Alison Evans took some sample 
fronds away: two polypodies at 34/4932.8844 she determined as Polypodium interjectum. 
She identified a scaly male fern rather more tentatively as Dryopteris affinis subsp. 
paleaceolobata. A D. affinis complex plant at 34/4925.8826 turned out to have stomata in 
the tetraploid size range, so was possible D. x complexa. 


Walking up past Helsington church offered wonderful views across the Lyth Valley to the 
Lake District hills. After a picnic lunch we walked up over Helsington Barrows. Andrew 
led us to a small clump of Asplenium viride hiding under a rocky outcrop at 34/4871.8991, 
and we found some Gymnocarpium robertianum on the way at 34/4866.9022. It was in a 
broad gulley, slightly protected from the sun, but much of it was badly scorched as there 
had been a significant spell of dry hot weather in the summer. 
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Helsington Barrows 


Ann Haskins, Robert Crawford, Robert Scott, Robert Sykes, 
Andrew Harrison, Terry Parr, Richard Wrigley, Toni Yates 


On the top among jumbled limestone we found three clumps of Cystopteris fragilis at 
34/4891.9027. Why, I wonder, is this limestone specialist not more widely spread? We 
dropped down past a small clump of Asplenium adiantum-nigrum at 34/4959 .8854 in a wall 
sheltered by wire from the ravages of sheep. 


At Andrew’s house we were greeted with biscuits and some fine clumps of Asplenium ceterach 
— now why hadn’t we seen more of that? After an already long walk we decided not to visit 
the old gunpowder works down by the River Kent, and the further delights of Polystichum 
aculeatum, but a small party couldn’t resist the temptation of Andrew’s garden. 


Indoor Meeting & AGM, Holehird, South Cumbria — 20 October Robert Sykes 


There were 28 members and guests this year. We had four speakers — barely time for the 
Annual General Meeting. Alison Evans talked about the Dryopteris affinis aggregate. She 
split her talk between very good pictures on screen, and hands-on analysis of fronds she had 
brought. It was a very useful session. Terry Parr is leading the Kendal Conservation 
Volunteers in clearing the old garden of George Whitwell (a founder member of our 
Society) in the Serpentine Woods in Kendal. They are planting it with ferns and very nice it 
looks. Now the Council wants the Volunteers to plant the street tubs in Kendal with ferns! 
Alec Greening’s talk was ‘The knock on the door’. He and his friends had been visiting the 
gardens of old members and other fern growers, to see if any excitements were left. With 
panache and sound effects he reported a 50 per cent success rate. Finally, Gert Jan van der 
Kolk talked about gardening with ferns. With vision and sensitivity he offered a wide range 
of planting combinations. 


We had our usual competition for an indoor fern (won by Chris Benson) and an outdoor 
fern (Robert Crawford). Sarah Campion presented two trophies on engraved glass in 
memory of her husband Peter, who ran the Group for many years. In the business meeting 
Robert Sykes and Ann Haskins were reappointed secretary and treasurer. The excellent 
plant stall netted £70 and we recruited two new members to the Society. 
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SCOTLAND 


Ascog Hall Fernery, Isle of Bute — 11 April Liza Downie 


Our annual trip to Ascog fernery (26/107631) on the Isle of Bute proved as popular as ever. 
It is generally the first meeting of the Scottish season and gives an opportunity to do some 
useful weeding while catching up with old friends and winter news. People travelled from 
as far away as Fife and the Isle of Skye this year, such is the attraction of the place. The 
weather proved cool, grey and windy with a rather choppy looking sea for our crossing 
from Wemyss Bay on the Ayrshire coast, however, Michael Burke’s welcome was as warm 
as ever. We were joined for the first time by Pat Russell, Nadia’s Mum, as well as four 
horticultural interns from Edinburgh Botanics, who spent the first part of the day at Mount 
Stuart Gardens, just along the road from Ascog. The fernery looked delightful as usual, but 
closer inspection showed that serious weeding was required. 


"HpRarOe M. Burke 
Ascog fernery, Isle of Bute 
Cindy Manegold, Gloria Fernandez, Pat Russell, Nadia Russell, Richard Brown, 


Bridget Laue, David Tricker, Liza Downie, Maurice Wilkins, Heather McHaffie, 
Tim Godfrey, Janey Floyd, Gunnar Ovstebo, Helena Rau, Chris Nicholson, Eva Steinberg 


Generally we spend a good deal of time clearing the ever-present mind-your-own-business 
(Soleirolia soleirolii) from the beautiful white quartz pebble path, but Michael had been 
recently having quite a lot of success with a power washer and attached skirt, allowing him to 
clean the path without clogging the nearby stream with vegetation. This left us an opportunity to 
really have a go at the fernery walls, removing flowering plant weeds and liverworts. The large 
number of people working meant that we were able to make excellent progress, so sandstone 
nooks and crannies were exposed that had probably not seen the light of day for some time. 
Clearing so much vegetation revealed several newts and a frog that seemed quite happy in the 
mild indoor climate. Dead ferns were removed and others trimmed leaving the planting 
looking neat and tidy for a short time at least. Sadly, more rot was discovered in the wooden 
timbers that support the metal and glass roof. Owning such a building must be a constant 
source of concern and a drain on resources, both financial and emotional. Some attention was 
also given to the ferns growing in the garden. From inside an old shower curtain Tim produced 
specimens of Polystichum x dycei (P. proliferum x P. braunii) and P. vestitum that he had 
grown from spores. These were planted up, and the outdoor ferns were generally checked over. 


It was too cold and windy to be able to enjoy lunch on the lawn, but it was still a most 
enjoyable day. Over lunch Michael explained to us the expense of advertising and the 
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benefits of being an RHS partner garden, meaning that many of the visitors to Ascog make 
a tour including Mount Stuart gardens. So if you fancy a great day out with fantastic ferns, 
including the unforgettable 1,000 year old Todea barbara, why not come along next year? 
You could bring your Mum too! 


Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran — 19 May Paul Ripley 


The Castle gardens (National Trust for Scotland; 26/016377) occupy a sheltered position on 
the north side of Brodick, and are favoured by a mild climate thanks to the Gulf Stream. 
This enables many plants, including tree ferns, to thrive and even to produce sporelings 
without any additional winter protection. Chris Nicholson used to work as a gardener at 
Brodick Castle, and she had made arrangements with George Inglis, one of the current staff, 
for us to visit.We met George at ‘the bothy’ near the garden’s nursery for a briefing. He 
told us that the gardens had recently been given a clean bill of health following a battle to 
eradicate a Phytophthora infestation. 


Although we had come prepared to do some manual labour, we ended up spending a most 
enjoyable day touring the gardens with George in unusually warm sunny weather, advising 
on fern identification and checking plants against a list previously prepared by Chris. 


Starting in the Lower Garden, we noted Dicksonia fibrosa and D. squarrosa, as well as 
many plants of D. antarctica, some of which were very large. We were pleased to see 
Polystichum aculeatum here, as well as Dryopteris affinis and D. cambrensis, both species 
very common in the wild on Arran. 


In the fern garden proper, near the recently restored Bavarian summerhouse, we noted fine 
plants of Todea barbara, Dryopteris wallichiana, Polystichum proliferum and a number of 
blechnums including Lomaria nuda, Parablechnum wattsii, P. novae-zelandiae and 
P. cordatum. Microsorum diversifolium seemed to be in too dry a location; it should do well 
in a damper site here. Large plants of Lophosoria quadripinnata and several Thyrsopteris 
elegans impressed, but young fronds of the latter had been damaged by exposure or cold 
weather in late March. I was particularly delighted to see several very healthy plants of 
Dryopteris crassirhizoma, one of the putative parents of ferns in the D. affinis complex. On 
the way to lunch at ‘the bothy’ a planting of a number of Cyrtomium macrophyllum plants 
was seen along the outer walls of the walled garden. 


photo: PM. Sharp 
In Brodick Castle gardens 


Paul Ripley, Janey Floyd, Lindsey Holleworth, Mary Gibby, 
Bridget Laue, George Inglis, Chris Nicholson 
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After lunch we visited the Mill Burn and the Plant Hunter’s Trail. Todea barbara looked at 
home on the slopes of the burn, but we were struck by a neat-looking (probable) Dryopsis 
that none of us could name. In the trail, besides some large dicksonias, Parablechnum 
novae-zelandiae, Woodwardia unigemmata and W. radicans were flourishing. 


Some of us had to leave at this point to catch the ferry home, but others stayed on to sample 
the delights of Arran on the Sunday. We were extremely grateful to George for giving up his 
day to entertain (and feed and water) us, and to Chris for organising a most enjoyable meeting. 


Pass of Ballater and Glenshee, Aberdeenshire — 17 June Bridget Laue 


(Participants: Clive Dixon, Michael Hutchinson, Frank Katzer, Bridget Laue, Chris Nicholson, 
Paul Sharp.) 


In recent years we have monitored Asplenium 
septentrionale sites in Edinburgh, Dunkeld and the 
Borders (Fatlips Castle). This year we eyed up a dot 
in the fern atlas indicating a location in the region of 
Ballater, on Deeside. Ian Francis, the local BSBI 
Recorder, put us in touch with David Elston, who had 
reported finding one clump of A. septentrionale in the 
Pass of Ballater in 2016. David kindly provided 
photographs of the site and precise instructions on 
how to find it. We met at the Pass and after a short 
but steep and strenuous ascent, and crossing some 

' (thankfully stable) scree, we were able to go straight 
photo: P.M. ap to the plant in question (37/369972). Close by was a 
large but desiccated second clump that was definitely 
absent from the earlier photographs, while about 20 
metres further west there were two smaller plants. 
Frank, Clive and Michael skirted along the foot of the cliff-face south-westwards for another 
100 metres or so, and spotted more than 20 additional plants. Thus the ‘haul’ was considerably 
more gratifying than the two small clumps found at Fatlips the previous year! But what 
explains the strange distribution of this fern? This was another south-facing rocky outcrop, but 
the geology (here acidic) seemed completely different from the other sites we had visited. 


Asplenium septentrionale 
in the Pass of Ballater 


After lunch we retreated south along the A93, stopping at the Glenshee Ski Centre beneath The 
Cairnwell. The bank behind the buildings (37/138782) is a famous site for lycophytes, 
discovered by Heather McHaffie (see BPS Bulletin 2017, page 308). We quickly found 
four clubmosses (Lycopodium clavatum, Huperzia selago, 
Diphasiastrum alpinum and_ Selaginella  selaginoides). 
Eventually, remembering Heather’s instructions, we located a 
fifth — interrupted clubmoss (Spinulum annotinum) towards 
the top of the bank. But we were really there to examine the 
moonworts. As explained by Fred Rumsey in the 2018 
Pteridologist (page 396), Heather had provided material from 
this site to some Swiss scientists doing DNA studies of the 
Botrychium lunaria complex. Surprisingly, the Cairnwell 
plants turned out to be identical in DNA sequence to 
specimens identified as belonging to a recently suggested 
new species, Botrychium nordicum. The other B. nordicum 
plants in the study came from Iceland and Norway, while the 
Cairnwell specimen was the only British moonwort included. 
When first described, B.nordicum was said to be 
distinguished by its deeply incised pinnae; we found that is 


certainly true of the plants at Glenshee. However, looking | photo: P.M. Sharp 
back at photographs of moonworts taken at a meeting in Moonwort (Botrychium 
Somerset in 2016 (BPS Bulletin 2016, page 196), I see that nordicum) at Glenshee 
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some of those plants also had similarly incised pinnae, while others did not. So, if B. nordicum 
gains acceptance as a separate species, the question arises as to whether all of our moonworts 
belong to this species, or if we also have ‘true’ B. lunaria in the British flora. 


Isle of Bute — 7 July Liza Downie 


(Participants: Kevin Byrne, Liza Downie, Janey Floyd, Tim Godfrey, Keith Gooderman, 
Michael Hutchinson, Bridget Laue, Frank McGavigan, Chris Nicholson, Paul Sharp, Caro Smith, 
Lisa Swift, Maurice Wilkins.) 


On a hot and muggy day in early July, thirteen people, including three new members, 
gathered at the Wemyss Bay ferry terminal for our second outing of the year to the Isle of 
Bute. Our trip coincided with Bute’s annual tractor rally so we were accompanied on the 
ferry by a fleet of immaculate Massey Fergusons. We were met in Rothesay by Angus 
Hannah, the Vice-county Recorder for the Clyde Isles. In March 2016, Angus had first 
discovered a large population of an unfamiliar fern, subsequently found to be growing at 
several locations across Bute. With help from Tim Pyner, the plants were eventually 
identified as Hypolepis ambigua, a native of New Zealand. 


Angus led us to a conifer plantation 
adjacent to Achamore wood 
(26/0763), close to Rothesay. The 
H. ambigua extends uphill for quite 
a distance, growing on old conifer 
stumps. It is not present on the open 
hillside behind the plantation or in the 
damper gullies within the wood. 
Angus has mapped this fern over 
about twenty hectares, so it is S525 
clearly doing well. In New Zealand, . fy 
H. ambigua is a fern of lower montane Se a ae 3 
and coastal areas. It is a ‘weedy’ photo: P.M. Sharp 
Species, colonising disturbed sites such 
as forest clearings and margins as well 
as urban areas where it can become troublesome. With this knowledge, Angus had surveyed 
other areas of recently felled Sitka plantation on Bute and found it in Lochend Wood (26/0961) 
and Drumreoch Plantation (26/0857). It is a beautiful fern, and clearly doing what it says on 
the tin! Angus had searched for records of the fern being planted on Bute, but so far had found 
nothing. It is possible that it arrived unnoticed on the island in the company of another plant 
and must have been here for many years. Also present in the wood were Dryopteris dilatata, 
Struthiopteris (Blechnum) spicant, Pteridium aquilinum and Equisetum arvense. 


Hypolepis ambigua on the Isle of Bute 


We proceeded to picnic at Loch Fad, a large loch in the centre of the island, which was 
dammed to provide water power for the cotton spinning mills of Rothesay in the nineteenth 
century. On the parapet of the dam were at least fifty colonies of very dried up Asplenium 
ceterach, as well as A. trichomanes and A. ruta-muraria. 


After lunch, Angus guided us to Balnakailly Wood at the north end of Bute. Within this 
beautiful old oak woodland (26/0174), with its understorey of rushes, skullcap was 
flowering profusely. We recorded Gymnocarpium dryopteris, Phegopteris connectilis, 
Oreopteris limbosperma, and some very dried up filmy ferns, both Hymenophyllum 
tunbrigense and H. wilsonii. As we were leaving the wood, we heard a ship’s hooter as the 
paddle steamer Waverley passed by on a tour of the Kyles of Bute. Various opinions were 
offered throughout the day as to the types of Dryopteris we encountered. We definitely saw 
D. filix-mas and D. affinis, and probable specimens of D. cambrensis were also noted. 


To round off a perfect day, several people went off to visit the Victorian fernery at Ascog, 
while the remainder returned to Rothesay for a well-deserved ice-cream before the ferry trip 
back to the mainland, once again in the company of a couple of dozen gleaming tractors. 
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Glen Lyon and Ben Lawers, Perthshire — 28 July Andy MacGregor 


This year for our annual alpine excursion we went in search of a pair of Perthshire sites 
suggested by Steve Munyard. He had promised us a range of mountain specialities and, to 
minimise the risk of disappointment, provided detailed site descriptions and grid references. 
Better still, he turned up in person and led the way. 


Our morning destination was a set of crags in 
the north-facing corrie of Creag Loaghain. A 
steep climb from the hydro power station in 
Glen Lyon got us there in about an hour. It 
was a long and arduous hour, battling uphill 
through an onslaught of heavy rain. An often 
boulder-strewn landscape made the going 
harder, but afforded many niches for ferns, 
including frequent Dryopteris expansa, 
oak fern Gymnocarpium dryopteris and beech 
fern Phegopteris connectilis, as well as 


commoner ferns such as_ hard fem photo: P.M. Sharp 
Struthiopteris (Blechnum)  spicant and Cystopteris montana 
lemon-scented fern Oreopteris limbosperma. below Creag Loaghain, in Glen Lyon 


A last push got us up a rather precipitous 

slope to a lofty overhang (27/518406), below which was the densest colony of mountain 
bladder fern Cystopteris montana, that most of us had ever seen. Some 200-300 fronds 
crowded onto a few adjacent ledges, but were seen nowhere else in the vicinity, perhaps 
responding to some localised base enrichment. Also thereabouts, but less restricted in 
distribution, were green spleenwort Asplenium viride, brittle bladder fern Cystopteris 
fragilis and holly fern Polystichum lonchitis. 


: ate: P.M. Sharp 
Having descended from Creag Loaghain, Glen Lyon 


Myles O’Reilly, Liza Downie, Steve Munyard, Clive Dixon, Jim Downie, Michael Hutchinson, 
Andy MacGregor, David Carr, Natalie Cozzolino, Max Brown, Bridget Laue, Laurence Sutton 


After a soggy lunch on a mountain ledge, we made our way back to the cars and drove 
round to our afternoon site, an area of cliffs and crags next to Lochan na Lairige, in the Ben 
Lawers National Nature Reserve (NNR). Ben Lawers is of course famous for its arctic- 
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alpine flora, ferns included, but most of the prime locations are near the summits of the 
various mountains forming the NNR. The cliffs at Lochan na Lairige, however, are close to 
the road and afford easier access to botanical interest. They are also the subject of a long- 
established project by the site’s owner, the National Trust for Scotland, to exclude grazing 
animals and restore a montane vegetation of tall herbs and willow scrub akin to what might 
be found in parts of Norway or the Alps. After almost 20 years the results are spectacular, 
with the entire section of cliffs cloaked in luxuriant vegetation. We were particularly cheered, 
albeit ironically, by large stands of melancholy thistle growing on the sort of gently sloping 
hillside that would elsewhere be chewed to a neat lawn. Such was our appreciation of the 
verdant scene that we were not too disconsolate at failing to find some specimens of alpine 
woodsia, Woodsia alpina, which we had been assured were lurking on a_ boulder 
somewhere. Plenty of other lime-loving ferns were present, as were a choice selection of 
horsetails, so we left cheered by an outstanding example of habitat conservation. 


Preston Merse and Mennock Pass, Dumfriesshire — 26 August Frank Katzer 


(Participants. Ashley Basil, Jo Basil, Clive Dixon, Liza Downie, Zoé Gardner, Michael 
Hutchinson, Frank Katzer, Myles O’Reilly, Paul Sharp.) 


We visited two sites in the south-west of Scotland to look for two fern species that we do 
not see very often. We met in the morning at Kirkbean village hall and from there drove 
to West Preston Farm, where we left our cars. On a very dreich day, we followed a farm 
track along cattle fields until we came to Preston Merse. On route we saw very few ferns 
(Equisetum arvense, Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, Pteridium aquilinum and Athyrium 
filix-femina) or other plants of interest. After climbing over two fences, we found our 
target: a large patch of the marsh fern, Thelypteris palustris, at one of its very few sites 
in Scotland (25/944558). The site itself was completely overgrown with Egquisetum 
fluviatile, which was very impressive to see and often more than a metre tall. The marsh 
fern had also spread into willow bushes behind, where further patches could be accessed 
because the area was not too wet. Near the site, Clive found some Dryopteris affinis 
subsp. affinis. 


Content with our discovery, but not the weather, we retreated to Southerness for lunch, before 
heading north to Mennock Pass. There we found the small car park (26/852103) below a large 
patch of scree, where our second target, the parsley fern, Cryptogramma crispa, grows in large 
cushions. The lower clumps were easily reachable, but getting to those higher up the 
scree field was _ trickier. 
Fortunately some large 
clumps (about a _ metre 
across) were lower down 
and accessible. On the site 
were also large colonies of 
Gymnocarpium — dryopteris 
and some  Dryopteris 
dilatata plants. Near the 
scree were patches of 
Pteridium aquilinum and on 
the other side of the road, 
across the stream, large 
quantities of Oreopteris 
limbosperma. Despite the 
weather we had a successful ipa = mine eat ee ea 
day, seeing 11 different fern photo: M. Hutchinson 


abe yey 


species, most importantly Mennock Pass, Dumfriesshire 
including the two we had set Liza Downie (foreground) and Myles O’ Reilly inspecting 
out to find. 


Cryptogramma crispa 
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The Wardlaws’ Garden, Bearsden, Glasgow — 29 September Frank McGavigan 


For the fern lover, the Wardlaws’ garden is a delight. It currently contains some 390 species 
and cultivars with very few duplicates. These are the survivors of over 1,100 ferns that 
Alastair had planted since buying the property in 1970, all of which he had meticulously 
documented with acquisition number, location in the garden, year acquired, and source. 
Useful information, but it unfortunately does not explain why some perfectly hardy ferns 
(e.g. Asplenium scolopendrium) die out in one spot in the garden but flourish nearby. Nor 
why Alastair, and everyone else for that matter, cannot cultivate Botrychium lunaria 
although it 1s recorded from almost every vice-county in the north of the UK. Alastair’s 
scientific mind pondered these questions: the rest of us just enjoyed the fern spectacle. 


photo: P.M. Sharp 


In the Wardlaws’ garden, Glasgow 
Vida Svahnstr6m, Keith Gooderham, Alastair Wardlaw, Tim Godfrey, Bridget Laue, Chris 
Nicholson, Jackie Wardlaw, Hazel France, Andy MacGregor, Yvonne Golding, Richard East, 
Frank McGavigan, Roland Ennos, Maurice Wilkins, Frank Katzer, Malcolm Wardlaw 


Indoors, we were treated to two presentations. The first was from Hazel France, who had 
been studying those frequent companions to ferns — the bryophytes. In particular, she had 
identified the mosses and liverworts present in the fern houses at the Royal Botanic Garden 
Edinburgh and officially added them to the plant collections there. One interesting point she 
made was that the xeric ferns in the arid house flourish better where bryophytes and 
therefore damp are present — not so xeric after all. The second presentation was given by 
Richard East, a leading light in the Friends of Victoria Park, where Glasgow’s famous Fossil 
Grove is situated. (The fossils are the stumps of Lepidodendron trees, giant lycophytes from 
around 300 million years ago.) I say ‘famous’ but due to repeated austerity cut-backs, the 
Fossil Grove is neglected, frequently vandalised, infrequently open, and largely forgotten. 
Richard and the Friends are fighting hard to preserve the Park and aim to restore the Fossil 
Grove and turn the surrounding rockery into a fern garden. With little money it is slow work, 
but their ambition is to make the Grove and Garden a ‘must-see’ for every visitor to Glasgow. 


Bridget reviewed the year’s meetings, and outlined a possible programme for the next year. 
In addition, we enjoyed fern book sales and fern plant sales. As always at the Wardlaws’, 
we were treated to magnificent refreshments, including Jackie’s legendary cheese scones, 
and Alastair offered whisky, which must be a first for a fern meeting and, I hope, the 
beginning of a trend. 
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SOUTH-EAST 


Winter Indoor Meeting, Kemsing, Kent — 27 January Paul Ripley 


We all greatly miss the expertise, knowledge, organisation, hospitality and generosity of 
Tim Pyner, who died, tragically young, on 17th January 2018. He was a giant in the 
Society, using his incredible organisation and memory to amass an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of fern taxonomy. He allied this to an uncanny ability to relate the description of 
a fern in a book or scientific paper to the fern he saw ‘on the ground’. He was invaluable as 
a companion, as much in the UK as abroad. He always generously imparted his knowledge 
to anyone, from the most humble and ignorant to the expert, always patiently explaining his 
‘diagnosis’ in such a way that you never felt intimidated or humbled by your own 
ignorance. We also enjoyed his generous hospitality and that of his wife Beverley. She must 
be devastated, and our sympathy goes out to her and the rest of their family. 


In this context, Julian Reed kindly agreed to take over the traditional BPS East Anglia 
group January meeting. Thirteen members met at Julian’s garden in Kemsing, and enjoyed 
time in his amazing garden. Julian had added a new greenhouse and his collection of ferns 
and cultivars, beautifully laid out and of course accurately labelled, was a delight as always. 
I was particularly taken by his collection of Polypodium varieties, and by an almost star-like 
percristate Athyrium filix-femina, apparently grown from spores. 


We then repaired to Kemsing’s Sir Mark Collet Pavilion, where Julian had prepared a 
superb lunch of delicious lasagne. Alison Paul then treated us to a lecture on her work in the 
fern herbarium at the Natural History Museum (and not just the herbarium). We had no idea 
of the range of her work, or the services provided by the Museum and for the benefit of us 
all. Alison kept us enthralled for nearly two hours, before we enjoyed tea and left with 
pleasant thoughts of the ferning year to come. 


Thank you Julian for your hospitality, and for hosting an excellent and enjoyable meeting. 
Tim would have thoroughly approved. 


Kemsing and Borough Green, Kent — 28 April Paul Ripley 


Seventeen members met on an unseasonably cold day at Julian Reed’s house in Kemsing. 
After a brief look at Julian’s amazing garden, and tea kindly provided by Margaret, 
the group reassembled at the junction 
of Rowdow and Birchin Cross Road 
(51/5437.5993) and headed eastwards along 
a path through Rowdow Wood — a bluebell 
wood at its peak loveliness. It felt like 
paradise to see the fresh green of young fern 
croziers pushing through a carpet of blue. 


Dryopteris dilatata and D. filix-mas were 
not uncommon, and we soon encountered 
D. borreri — the commonest Dryopteris here, 
but surprisingly difficult to tell apart from 
D. filix-mas at this young stage. A number 
of plants examined by Roger Golding may 
have been D. lacunosa. A single Dryopteris 
carthusiana was found (51/5454.5972), and 
then Polystichum aculeatum with the hybrid 
P. x bicknellii_ (51/5470.5960). P. setiferum 
was later seen, as well as Athyrium filix- 4 ge SEE \ eee 
femina. Dryopteris affinis is probably photo: B.D. Smith 
present here, but it flushes rather later. 


Polystichum x bicknellii in Rowdow Wood 
In an old chalk pit further on (51/5500.5958) Roger Golding, Terry Hackwill, 
in Kemsing Down Nature Reserve, Julian Reed, Ashley Basil 
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Polypodium interjectum and P. vulgare were noted, and also Asplenium scolopendrium. Of 
course Pteridium aquilinum was present, although not particularly common. 


After lunch we moved to Borough Green, parking in the Four Wents car park. We set off 
down Quarry Hill Road and then Thong Lane towards Basted Mill, noting Asplenium ruta- 
muraria and A. scolopendrium on the way. We found a divisilobe form of Polystichum 
setiferum along Basted Lane near the mill pond (51/6065.5606) and nearby, two mature plants 
and four sporelings of Cyrtomium fortunei. Apart from a couple of emus, there were a number 
of (angiosperm) garden escapes along this road, so maybe these finds were not so surprising. 
We walked back through woodland, noting Dryopteris filix-mas, D. borreri and Pteridium 
aquilinum, before spending a little time examining Polypodium interjectum and P. vulgare on 
tree branches near the small river. A plant of Asplenium adiantum-nigrum was also spotted. 


A very well-planned and organised meeting enjoyed by us all. Thank you Julian! 


West Dean Gardens, Chichester, West Sussex — 8 September Julian Reed 


On a lovely day we met in the car park of West Dean Gardens, part of the Edward James 
Foundation. We had a free plant exchange and a question and answer session. 


After lunch we met up with Sarah Wain who with her husband Jim Buckland (Gardens 
Manager) has transformed 
these gardens over the last 25 
years to the brilliant gem they ' rae 

are today. They are on their yay, iste Gs ate SSE 
second renovation of the see i 
Victorian glasshouses in which 
there are an amazing range of 
tender ferns such as Adiantum 
peruvianum, a very unusual 
range of A. raddianum, and a 
Hemionitis species growing in 
a basket where it had self-set. 
There was also a wide range 
of Pteris and Asplenium 
species. Sarah gave us a 
fascinating talk on_ the 
glasshouses, covering the 
two to three generations of 


aa 


‘photo: P.J. Acock 


glasshouse foundations and West Dean Gardens 

developments that has left The left-hand greenhouse was being restored, the one 
them with an amazing range on the right was finished. 

of glass and cold frames Roger Golding, Jennifer Ide, Peter Tindley, Michael Radley, 
including a pineapple house Julian Reed, Peter Clare, Janet Bond, Mark Border, Clive 
and vinery. Lundquist, Grace Acock, Sarah Wain, Jo & Ashley Basil 


In the gardens are a lot of micropropagated Polystichum setiferum Bevis Group as well as a 
very unusual and probably unique Athyrium filix-femina ‘Cruciatum Grandiceps’. There is a 
very nice Edwardian pergola with some lovely lady ferns but due to the drought they were 
not at their best. 


Sarah and Jim will retire in spring 2019 and will be greatly missed for their generosity of 
heart, enthusiasm, brilliant standards and plant combinations. 


Scadbury Park, Sidcup, & Pat Acock’s house, St Mary Cray, Kent — 
20 October (Leader: Pat Acock) Paul Ripley 


Sixteen members met on a beautiful autumn day in the car park for Scadbury Park, near Sidcup 
(51/454693). We were pleased to welcome two members attending a South-East Group meeting 
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for the first time. We made a circular tour of this surprisingly rural estate, which comprises 
pasture and woodland and is owned by the local council, stopping to look at the ruined 
Scadbury Manor, once the home of Sir Francis Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth I’s spymaster. 


Noting Pteridium aquilinum and Dryopteris filix-mas as common, we also saw D. dilatata, 
Athyrium filix-femina, a few plants of Asplenium scolopendrium, and a small colony of 
Polystichum setiferum. We recorded Dryopteris affinis, reasonably typical, but not at its 
glossy best this late in a dry season, and two forms of D. borreri, the first typical, the second 
hovering between the forms that Ken Trewren called ‘foliosum’ and ‘rhombidentata’. A 
feature of our trip was an alien Cyrtomium species. It seemed intermediate between 
C. falcatum and C. fortunei, but as these are certainly garden escapes, a cultivar may not 
necessarily conform to type in this rather complex genus. Geoffrey Kitchener, BSBI 
Recorder for West Kent, pointed out a plant of Rumex x pratense, the hybrid between 
curled dock and the commoner broad dock. 


We repaired to St Mary Cray, where Pat Acock provided us with a superb lunch. We had 
plenty of time to admire the fascinating fern collection in his garden and greenhouse before 
being treated to a series of presentations: 


e Stephen Munyard showed slides from his recent trip to Vancouver, including a stay 
on Vancouver Island, where he and Karen had close encounters with whales and 
grizzly bears. 


e Julian Reed’s slides of his garden showed the transformation from bare grass to the 
superb garden it is today. He also showed some of the hard work that goes into 
mounting exhibitions, and which culminated in the award of a Gold Medal for a 
Plant Heritage stand of Athyrium and Polypodium at Hampton Court Flower Show. 


e Ashley Basil gave a presentation on ‘The big’uns’ — tree ferns without trunks 
(Cibotium etc.), which he and Jo had hunted with much intrepidity in South 
America, Robinson Crusoe Island in the South Atlantic, and the Picos de Europa in 
northern Spain. 


e Finally, Pat showed slides of ferns found on a trip to Oahu and Maui (Hawai’i). A 
feature of Ashley and Pat’s presentations, but particularly the latter, was the damage 
that has been done to the native flora by invasive aliens. This despite (in fact 
probably because of) an almost paranoid desire to keep people away from the most 
promising sites. 


Thank you very much, Pat, for a well-organised and highly enjoyable meeting, and for the 
superb food you provided. 


SOUTH WALES AND THE BORDERS 


Ashwood Garden & Indoor Meeting, West Midlands — 2 August Sue Dockerill 


John Massey had recently set up a new stumpery in his garden at Ashwood Nurseries near 
Kingswinford and we were keen to see it first-hand. This was obviously true of quite a few 
other people, as 21 members and friends slowly assembled in the café at the start of a 
memorable day. 


We were very lucky to have John as a guide for our visit — and what a guide he was! Full of 
enthusiasm, information and anecdotes that really added to our enjoyment. First, he introduced 
his two gardeners — Nigel and Josh — who also came around with us. Then he led us through a 
woodland area in front of his kitchen window where the upper storey was mostly Hamamelis 
but underneath were the first of many ferns we were to see. A huge Polystichum setiferum 
‘Bevis’ caught my eye and a group of three polypodiums just unfurling next to a well-placed 
boulder was very striking. Already the strengths of his garden were obvious — well-chosen 
plants, brilliantly placed, carefully nurtured, and shrubs skilfully pruned to make the most of 
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their form and allow plenty of underplanting. John explained that he liked ‘pruning for 
transparency’ — you might say up-skirting if that didn’t have other connotations. 


The garden is bounded on its long side by the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, and 
this edge had several shady beds where ferns were used to great effect with other woodland 
plants. Horizontal forms of Polystichum setiferum contrasted with upright shuttlecocks of 
Dryopteris and grey-leaved forms of Athyrium such as A. ‘Ghost’? and forms of 
A. niponicum ‘Pictum’. There were many plants in pots throughout the garden — mostly in 
sun — but in this shady area was one pot containing ivies, spotted orchids, and Adiantum 
aleuticum and A. x mariesii looking cool and fresh. 


Returning along the _ other 
garden edge, we saw three plants 
of an excellent Polystichum 
setiferum (Cruciatum Group) 
close to ‘Wakelyanum’ and 
there were two _ forms 
of Athyrium _ filix-femina, 
‘Victoriae’ and ‘Fibrex’; what 
good taste John has. Lastly on 
this edge we came to the 
stumpery. It had been planted 
around two and a half years 
ago and was growing well, the Ras, : rasa teal i 
ferns in some cases dwarfing - photo: 8. Dockerill 
the stumps. Again, well-chosen 
varieties were in evidence, 
with Polystichum — setiferum 
‘Green Lace’ and Athyrium filix-femina ‘Kaput-Medusae’, both looking stunning. The bold 
foliage of Asplenium scolopendrium in several varieties provided a useful contrast to the 
finer-leaved forms. 


7 + « 


Peter Tinsley, John Massey and friends 
sharing a joke at Ashwood 


At the end of this amazing tour, John had kindly arranged to give us lunch in his house and, 
amply refreshed, we then used his garage for our afternoon session. This was an informal 
affair with a short talk, some questions on fern identification, some interesting ferns and fronds 
for discussion and an enjoyable plant exchange. Many thanks to everyone who brought things 
along and especially to John for being such an informative, amusing and generous host. 


Daren y Dimbath, Ogmore Forest, Glamorgan — 22 August Brian Dockerill 


Ten BPS members were joined by a local guest at our meeting point in Blackmill 
(21/9333.8676) to share cars for the short drive to the starting point of our walk. Although 
we had arranged to park, if required, in a nearby dog training centre, we were pleased that 
our three cars just fitted into the roadside parking at 21/9493.8806. 


From there we followed the path for about a mile along the west bank of the Nant Lechyd 
river north through extensive colonies of Himalayan balsam, Impatiens glandulifera, to join 
a forestry track. At first seeing bracken, Pteridium aquilinum, and lady fern, Athyrium filix- 
femina, we had soon identified all the commoner Dryopteris species of the area: D. affinis, 
D. borreri, D. cambrensis, D. dilatata, and D. filix-mas. We also spotted Polypodium 
vulgare growing on trees, plentiful Struthiopteris spicant (formerly Blechnum spicant), 
followed shortly by Oreopteris limbosperma and just before crossing the river Asplenium 
scolopendrium — a surprising find in this very acid area. 


After the river we turned right on the forestry track to climb steadily to the entrance to 
Daren y Dimbath on the left of the track at 21/9514.8941. The Daren is an SSSI and 
especially noted for large colonies of Hymenophyllum. The local BSBI Recorder, Julian 
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Woodman, had kindly given us copies of several 
surveys of the site, the most recent being by Tim 
Rich et al. in March 2016. The Daren is a 
narrow gorge bordered by steep cliffs and the 
going very difficult as much of the ground is 
covered by large boulders obscured by Luzula 
sylvatica and brambles. At this point one of our 
number, Christine Mullins, wisely decided to 
miss this part of the outing in favour of 
exploring the surrounding woodland, while the 
rest of us look lunch before tackling the Daren 
itself. 


Refreshed, and aided by the maps included 
in the reports, we found Mymenophyllum 
tunbrigense and several of the group climbed 
up to see the first colonies of H. wilsonii. We 
then followed the still rather difficult path along 
the north side of the Daren, passing several 
Dryopteris aemula, to reach the main colonies 
of H. tunbrigense, three of which were each 
a good metre square and very healthy despite 
the dry weather earlier in the year. Surreally 
in this seemingly remote spot they were 
accompanied by a bright red abandoned car and 
a considerable quantity of rusty corrugated iron! 


-Dockerill 


Sue Norman (back), Roger Norman and 
Mark Kitchen (front) examining 
Hymenophyllum tunbrigense 
at Daren y Dimbath 

Inspired by the presence of the car and referring 
to the Ordnance Survey map I decided to see if we could join the forest track near our 
current location and hence avoid a repeat scramble through the Daren. At first, I was unsure 
of the location of the track through the wood far below until I saw a walker on the path. 
This proved to be Christine who had reached this far having added Polypodium interjectum 
and Equisetum arvense to our list and had brought samples of both for confirmation. 
Reunited, we followed our outward route back and this time, despite the generally acid 
soils, spotted a single plant of Polystichum setiferum. 


Mary Knoll Valley and other local sites, Herefordshire — 19 September 
Brian Dockerill 


Eight of us met south-west of Ludlow at the Forestry Commission High Vinnals car park 
(32/474732) on a dry but very windy day for a meeting led by Martin Rickard. Having lived 
nearby, Martin was very familiar with the area and outlined his plans for the day starting 
with an exploration of the High Vinnals woods and the north-western end of the Mary 
Knoll Valley. 


Walking along forest rides past plentiful Pteridium aquilinum and scattered Dryopteris filix- 
mas, we headed to the site of, and found, a beautiful colony of Equisetum sylvaticum, now 
spread onto both sides of the ride. We were delighted also to find this species at several 
further locations. Strolling through the woods we noted three more Dryopteris species: 
D. affinis, D. borreri and D. dilatata, along with Struthiopteris spicant and Oreopteris 
limbosperma. Martin remembered finding Phegopteris connectilis here and, despite not 
visiting the site for many years, he confidently took us to a fine colony spread over several 
metres on a moist bank with Gymnocarpium dryopteris a short distance away. 
Unfortunately, we were not successful in our hunt for Dryopteris carthusiana although the 
search did locate Athyrium filix-femina, Equisetum arvense and Asplenium scolopendrium 
before time forced us to leave the woods. 
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Despite the passing of 25 years, Martin had no excuses for not having detailed knowledge 
of our next site, his former garden at The Old Rectory in the village of Leinthall Starkes 
(32/436697)! His previous residence was immediately apparent from the large patch 
of Polypodium cambricum on the garden wall and the hugely crested Asplenium 
scolopendrium at its base. With the permission of the current owners, we explored the large 
steeply sloping garden laid out originally in Victorian times. Martin and Hazel (who joined 
us for the visit) were amazed by the size that the small trees and shrubs they had planted 
had grown to in the intervening years. Passing abundant evidence of previous fern 
enthusiasm, we climbed to the top to reach the Monington Folly, named after the builder of 
the folly. Despite the wind the views from this site made it a great place for lunch before 
winding along even more paths back down the garden. 


photo: S. Dockerill 


Monington Folly at The Old Rectory, Leinthall Starkes 
Susan Lewis, Pat Buckley, Martin Rickard, Sue & Roger Norman 


The nearby Gatley Long Coppice was, in the past, the only known site in Herefordshire of 
Dryopteris aemula, which we obviously had to try to relocate. Leaving the road by a lane at 
32/434696 we found Polypodium interjectum and Polystichum setiferum before climbing 
across fields to the woods. These contained the same wide range of ferns found during the 
morning walk but, unfortunately, despite Martin having a very precise memory of its 
location, we were unable to locate the D. aemula. However, one marker for the site, 
Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, was still present on nearby rocks. 


Finally, we drove to 

Wigmore to visit the castle i 
at 32/408692. The subject 2 
of great interest here was 
Polypodium — cambricum, 
which topped all the 
available walls in great 
quantities. I had never seen 
this fern growing in such 
abundance and so _lushly 
and we all turned to thank 
Martin for leading such a 
great meeting. Polypodium cambricum on Wigmore Castle 
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photo: S. Dockerill 
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WESSEX 


New Forest, Hampshire — 9 June Julian Reed et al. 


This fascinating meeting, organised by Jo and Ashley Basil and Andrew Leonard, was an 
opportunity to see some rarities. We met along Bolderwood Arboretum Ornamental Drive in 
Woosons car park at 41/2525.0675 to see some Ophioglossum vulgatum. It was very diminutive, 
as were all we saw through the day; there was discussion that it could be O. azoricum. 


We reassembled further up the Ornamental Drive (parking at 41/2473.0720), and were 
taken to a site on Church Moor near Anderwood Inclosure (41/2452.0671) found by local 
naturalist Alison Bolton. There were over sixty plants of Dryopteris aemula of various size 
on very marshy ground. There was also some Pteridium aquilinum (bracken) that seemed to 
be bifid — some plants were damaged by insects so this could have been the cause. Large 
patches of Oreopteris limbosperma were seen on the way back. 


We moved on to Linwood, parking at Appleslade Inclosure car park (41/184092), and 
walked over to an area that had been regularly monitored by members of the Wessex Group 
over the last three years (41/1807.0935). The last count of moonwort, Botrychium lunaria, 
here had been about 60 ‘plants’ but this year, possibly due to the dry weather, there seemed 
to be far fewer, though the bracken was more developed so the Botrychium was harder to find. 
Karen Munyard had a good eye for it and found the most. A few colonies of Ophioglossum 
vulgatum were found in a sparse stand of bracken. Some of the group went to the nearby 
Red Shoot Inn for lunch while the rest of us enjoyed a picnic back in the car park. 


At Busketts Lawn Inclosure south of Bartley (parking at 41/311111) we were looking for a 
newly recorded very large colony of Eguisetum =< bowmanii (E. sylvaticum = E. telmateia) 
near the Bartley Water at 41/3144.1036. However, Pat Acock identified it as E. sylvaticum. 
On the way we saw some nice coned E. telmateia. On our return we found some colonies of 
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: hae: A. Leonard 
Equisetum sylvaticum at Busketts Lawn 
Mike Hill, Ashley Basil, Julian Reed, Steve Munyard, Pat Acock, 
Peter Clare, John Bunday, Jo Basil, Jane Markovic 


Our last stop was just south of Cadnam at Shave Wood car park (41/293121). We walked to the 
only known site of Equisetum x bowmanii (41/2950.1245), beside the A337, and were shown 
its distinguishing features by Pat. Other ferns seen were Polypodium vulgare, P. interjectum, 
Dryopteris affinis group, D. dilatata, Struthiopteris spicant and Polystichum setiferum. 


Thank you to Jo, Ashley and Andrew for a well-organised fun meeting. Those of you who 
have not been to a field meeting are missing out on so much. I learned about many plants 
not just ferns and would recommend you go to one in your area. 
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YORKSHIRE FERN GROUP 


Bell Bank Wood, Bingley, West Yorkshire — 24 March B.A. ‘Jesse’ Tregale 


Bell Bank is the original site for the Killarney fern (Vandenboschia speciosa) in Britain, 
first discovered in 1724 by Dr Richardson growing in a little dark cavern under a dripping 
rock below Elm Crag Well. Due to collecting and work at the well the fern had disappeared 
by 1785. In 1989 Fred Rumsey in his study of this species found the gametophyte form at 
Bell Bank, but no sporophytes were present. However, in March 2011 I found a colony of 
sporophytes in a small crevice below the well — three small plants each with two to four 
fronds, the largest about five centimetres long. In 2012 Yorkshire Fern Group members 
were shown the ferns. A thorough search then, and later by others including Bruce Brown, 
Michael Wilcox and myself found populations of the gametophyte on nearby rocks and also 
below the road in Holme House Wood, but no further sporophytes were detected. 


On the 24th March 2018 the Yorkshire Fern Group re-visited the site. The ferns in the 
crevice below the well had definitely increased since their discovery in 2011, with about 25 
fronds, the longest ten centimetres long. As we were photographing the ferns, a shout came 
from Steve Hindle “there’s some more here!” Steve had found another colony under an 
adjacent boulder, with nine fronds, the longest nine centimetres long, and after further 
searching another group of ten fronds, the longest 11 centimetres, was discovered. 


So with great excitement we decided to investigate the small stream that flows out of Bell 
Bank under the B6429 road into Holme House Wood. To get there we retraced our steps 
towards Bingley then went along the footpath into the wood. Leaving the path, we headed 
over wet, rough boulder-strewn ground until we reached the stream, which was spreading 
delta-like into separate runnels and almost completely hidden by rocks and boulders. This 
appeared to be ideal conditions for Killarney fern sporophytes, which we found almost 
immediately, and by clambering around on the rocks heading up towards the road we found 
another eight groups of plants, the largest with 15 fronds around 15-20 centimetres long. 


All very spectacular, particularly given that previous searches of both woods for Killarney 
fern sporophytes had met with no success apart from the ones found in the crevice in 2011. 
They could have been missed during these searches but it does seem much more likely that 
they had appeared recently and increased, possibly due to global warming. We hope to 
monitor the site to see if this increase continues. 


Other ferns seen at Bell Bank were Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, D. borreri, Polystichum 
aculeatum and Asplenium scolopendrium. One D. borreri looked like a ‘robusta’ morphotype, 
and in Holme House Wood a fine plant of Polystichum setiferum was found. 


We later proceeded to Heber’s Ghyll in Ilkley to re-visit the Killarney fern sporophyte first 
recorded by Bruce Brown in 2009 — it was still looking rather fine under its boulder in the 
stream, with six fronds about eight centimetres long. 


Moonwort monitoring — Grinton to Redmire Road, Yorkshire Dales — 26 May 
Barry Wright 


Another instalment in the continuing saga of the long-running monitoring of moonwort 
(Botrychium lunaria) and adder’s tongue (Ophioglossum vulgatum) on the Grinton to 
Redmire road (44/039965). We again spent the day sticking cocktail sticks into our one- 
square-metre quadrats next to the newly emerged fronds of moonwort and adder’s tongue. 
Unlike the previous year, when we panicked in case we were too early as the numbers were 
well down on 2016, we accepted the low numbers we found in 2018 as normal! 


Our broken metal detector was replaced with a second-hand whizzy one from a member of the 
York Metal Detectorists group. So, no more confused natives asking “Why’s that man 
polishing the grass with a dinner plate?” when we were searching for the buried metal quadrat 
markers. The results from 2018 (total 60) were similar to but slightly up on 2017 (total 43) but 
still well down on 2016 (total 146) and also down on our best year — 2011 (total 255). 
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The distribution patterns are complex, and hopefully I'll write something in 2019 to provide 
the details you are all itching to see. I can tell! 


Table showing the numbers of moonwort for the years 2016 to 2018 
(Fronds/quadrat; adder’ s-tongue numbers in square brackets) 


Quadrat no. Total 
231 | 232 | 233 | 236 | 322 | 323 | 324 | 325 | 326 | 267 | 269 
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Cromwell Bottom LNR, Calderdale, West Yorkshire — 23 June Mike Canaway 


Cromwell Bottom Local Nature Reserve (LNR) is in the Calder valley between Brighouse 
and Elland. In the past, the site has been a quarry, a tip for pulverised fly ash from the old 
Elland power station, and a landfill site. Now it is a mix of woodland, wetlands and 
grasslands, rich in plants and wildlife, covering 74 acres with about three miles of 
footpaths. It is situated next to the Calder and Hebble Navigation canal, and the River 
Calder, which runs through the reserve. 


Meeting at the reserve car park (44/124223), members were given an introduction to the site 
by walk leader Steve Hindle. Setting off we immediately saw Athyrium filix-femina near the 
canal and then in woodland by the river we encountered Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas, 
Equisetum arvense and Polystichum setiferum at 44/1237.2223. A little further on we saw 
Asplenium scolopendrium, Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis, D. borreri and additional large, 
handsome plants of P. setiferum. We then crossed over one of the interesting metal Bailey 
bridges on site with its criss-crossing metal struts and after battling through some undergrowth 
there was a fine, large, architecturally symmetric specimen of Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis 
at 44/1255.2229 as well as further plants of D. borreri. Continuing on one of the many 
footpaths we debated whether one of the plants seen was D. cambrensis (44/1285.2238), as the 
pinnules were crimped and twisted and the pinnae were rotated upwards in the manner 
of D.cambrensis. On _ further 
examination, the indusial margins 
did not reach the lamina, pinnules 
on the lower pinnae had very sharp 
teeth, and the veins clearly stopped 
short of the margin, so we decided 
it was a robust or foliose form of 
D. borreri. This was later confirmed 
by Tony Church. On the opposite 
side of the path were several fine 
red-stemmed plants of Athyrium 
filix-femina as well as some 
interesting Dryopteris that could not 
be determined, which had weak or 
no dark spots where the pinna costa 
met the rachis on some fronds and 
other fronds that had clear dark 
spots. Nearby were further plants of 
Cromwell Bottom LNR, Calderdale A. scolopendrium, and P. setiferum, 
Bruce Brown, Alison Evans, Steve Blacksmith, some of which had a ‘Divisilobum’ 
Annie Honjo, Steve Hindle (and Meg), Mike Canaway appearance (44/1311.2254). 


photo: courtesy A.J. Evans 
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Stopping for lunch on a wide grassed area beside the canal at Cromwell Bridge 
(44/1301.2251) we observed a few small plants of Asplenium adiantum-nigrum growing on 
the stonework of the bridge itself, which was otherwise devoid of ferns. We then moved on 
to an area of washland lagoons (empty at the time of the visit) dissected by elevated 
footpaths at the base of which we saw a single plant of the rare Pyrola rotundifolia subsp. 
rotundifolia. It was also the site for Hypopitys monotropa although we did not see it. Near 
the Pyrola was some Pteridium aquilinum as well as some possible Dryopteris carthusiana 
at 44/1303.2240, which we eventually decided was D. dilatata despite having pale scales. 
Further on we were able to observe the retaining wall of the railway line running adjacent to 
the river through binoculars (and a fine photo taken by Bruce Brown with his camera 
telephoto lens), on which there were further plants of Asplenium scolopendrium and our 
only observation of A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens. 


Steve led us on a tour of the other parts of the reserve where in a clearing in relatively open 
woodland was the rather remarkable sight of an “Eguisetum meadow’ with wild flowers 
including Rhinanthus minor and grasses but with the horsetail being the dominant species. 
E. arvense can occur as a component of mesotrophic grasslands but not normally to this 
extent. We concluded the visit with a tour of the grasslands developed over the old landfill 
site, eventually returning to the car park near the canal where we admired a pair of swans 
with a single cygnet but no further ferns were seen. 


Brandrith Wood and Castle Howard, NE Yorkshire — 21 July Yvonne Golding 


We were following up some old records from James Merryweather of possible northern 
buckler fern (Dryopteris expansa) in Brandrith Wood near Castle Howard. D. expansa is a 
northern species, found mostly in mountainous regions of Scotland with a few sites in 
northern England (Cumbria); consequently a site in lowland North-East Yorkshire would 
seem unlikely. So, with permission from the Castle Howard Estate obtained for us by John 
Grimshaw (Director of Yorkshire Arboretum), on a fine July day 12 BPS members met at 
44/7098 .6942 and scoured Brandrith Wood. Despite spending all morning there we could 
find no evidence of D. expansa. The predominant fern seemed to be broad buckler fern 
(D. dilatata). There was a possibility of narrow buckler fern (D. carthusiana) but the single 
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Castle Howard Estate 


Roland Ennos, Laurence Sutton, John Grimshaw, Barry Wright, Steve Hindle with Meg, 
Bruce Brown, Henry Folkard, Alison Evans, Gabrielle Jarvis, John Killingbeck, Carmen Horner 
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plant we found was too young to be certain. Perhaps Yorkshire Fern Group can persuade 
James to head south for another look. There were a few male ferns: a very large and 
handsome Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis and D. borreri at 44/7082.6905, and an “‘insolens’ 
type of the latter at 44/7075.6892. Struthiopteris spicant was found at 44/7082.6903. 


Disappointed, we retreated to the café at Yorkshire Arboretum. After a good lunch our 
mood was much enhanced. We were met by Head Gardener at Castle Howard, Alastair 
Gunn, who showed us into Ray Wood on the Castle Howard Estate (but managed by 
Yorkshire Arboretum) where John took us on a tour of the very fine and well-established 
ferns. Some were native and others hardy foreign ferns that had been planted over the years. 
There were too many to list but my favourites were the huge colony of Austroblechnum 
penna-marina, the colossal stand of Osmunda regalis, and several very fine plants of 
Dryopteris labordei with stunningly coloured newly emerging fronds. On the way back to 
our parked cars we were able to walk past the house, which had a lush colony of wall rue 
(Asplenium ruta-muraria) and then through the very fine walled garden. 


John invited us back to his cottage for tea and cakes followed by a tour of his garden, which 
was full of many wonderful plants including some rare and unusual fern cultivars. Again 
too many to list. One lady fern looked amazingly like parsley but my personal favourite was 
the finest Polystichum setiferum ‘Green Lace’ that I had ever seen up north! Thanks to John 
and Alastair for an enjoyable day. 


Woodsia ilvensis monitoring, Upper Teesdale — 3-4 September Laurence Sutton 


Background 


Woodsia ilvensis is classified as Endangered using the IUCN criteria and has shown 
significant decline in Scotland, Wales and England over the last 20 years despite re- 
introductions where it was known to have grown previously. The probable main reason for 
the decline is the influence of longer term gradual climate change. The last records for the 
Upper Teesdale areas relate to the early 1950s. 


Teesdale Monitoring 


ae A.J. Evans 


Monitoring Woodsia ilvensis at Tinkler’s Sike 
Andy Ensoll, Bruce Brown, Laurence Sutton, Heather McHaffie, Phil Lusby 
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A conservation and recovery programme was commenced at the Royal Botanic Garden 
Edinburgh (RBGE) in 1995, culminating in the re-introduction of Woodsia ilvensis in 1999 
and 2000 at two sites, one on each side of the River Tees in Upper Teesdale. The first was 
on the north side (v-c 66, Co. Durham) near Cauldron Snout (Tinkler’s Sike) and the other 
on the south side (v-c 65, NW Yorkshire) further east on Cronkley Fell. 


The sites were last monitored in 2013 and thus, following chance discussions between Dr 
Heather McHaffie of the RBGE, one of the key protagonists of the re-introduction scheme, 
and the Yorkshire Fern Group in the summer of 2018, it was decided that a re-visit was long 
overdue! A two-day trip to the area was organised by Heather, supported by the RBGE, 
with overnight accommodation at a cottage in Cotherstone as both sites could not be 
monitored in one day, both requiring a good walk from different access points. 


The intrepid explorers were Heather McHaffie, Phil Lusby and Andy Ensoll of the RBGE 
and Alison Evans, Bruce Brown and Laurence Sutton of the Yorkshire Fern Group. When 
we first met up it was raining and it looked as if the weather would close in, but conditions 
improved and were favourable for both sites, with good local visibility. 


On day one we met and shared transport to the point of access to Cauldron Snout and 
Tinkler’s Sike. This site consisted of some cliff-face and scree easily accessible from the 
riverside path. Day two engaged us in a long four-kilometre walk to the foot of Cronkley 
Fell, which required quite a climb up from the river and consisted of scree and loose rocks. 


es ts Pe ig EE For each site we explored extensively, 
See Mee SN first marking the position of any fern 

found with a blue flag and _ then 
determining any _ correlation with 
previous records. These comprised 
annotated site photographs indicating 
the position of the individually 
numbered introduced plants plus more 
recent individual photographs of each 
plant showing detail of the adjacent 
local rocks and other vegetation. The 
individual plant photos proved 
invaluable in this respect and in many 
_ cases it was noted that the rock lichen 
He, Kg} ae patterns had changed little since 
Fi Bs monitoring began. Locating plant 
positions using the overall — site 
photographs proved more challenging 
“oer. @> Mex Since there was often overlap of 
photo: A.J. Evans rock features with difficulties in 
Woodsia ilvensis plant 35 interpretation of the overlying 

One of several robust plants at the Cronkley Fell @nnotations of plant positions. All ferns 


site with adjacent rocks and marker flag were re-photographed with a GPS 
reference, and the number and size of 


fronds recorded including a note as to whether or not they were fertile. Alison and Bruce 
in particular worked hard to make the records and Alison took further site photographs and 
sketches for future reference. 


Results 


No new plants were found, i.e. no plant was found outside what was thought to be a 
previously recorded location. The number of plants surviving on both sites is tabulated 
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below with those of previous monitoring years for comparison. Just over 30% of the ferns 
remained at the Cronkley site compared with 2000 and 16% remained at Tinkler’s Sike. 


Table showing changing numbers of Woodsia ilvensis plants from 2000 to 2018 
aE thanks to the RBGE for permission to publish Sian sea 


) | 200° } 2002. 2003 | 2004 | 2005 | 2007 | 2009 2011 } 2013 | 2018 


Tinkler’ Ss ah 
aes | se | ae | 2 | » |» | | os | + | 22 Jatin 


Cronkley 16 
ee) 


Comments 


At Tinkler’s Sike only one plant was found on a cliff ledge, the rest surviving amongst the 
loose rocks and scree. The greater survival rate was on the north-facing Cronkley site 
which, given the very dry summer of 2018, may have had some protection from the heat. 
Recent rains following the drought may have encouraged fresh growth at these sites and 
some plants may not have fully recovered and regenerated to be picked up in this survey. 


Regrettably, the decline in numbers in Teesdale is reflected elsewhere in the UK, apart from 
one site in Cumbria, which overall may parallel climatic long-term changes but is offset at 
the Cumbrian site by more favourable weather and environmental conditions. 


Future Plans 


A repeat survey is planned for 2019. If there is a wet spring and early summer we may re- 
visit in June in the hope of finding additional plants. A second visit in September may be in 
order but this needs further discussion. 


This current monitoring exercise marks the transfer of responsibility for the Woodsia 
surveillance from the RBGE to the Yorkshire Fern Group, though clearly this is not 
exclusive and we will feed back results to RBGE. 


Pillwort surveys and translocations — Strensall Training Area and Skipwith 
Common, Vale of York — 18 & 21 September Barry Wright 


Following on from our pillwort (Pilularia globulifera) surveys of the Army’s Strensall 
Training Area and at Skipwith Common NNR in 2017, we added to our programme some 
ad hoc short notice days to look for and translocate pillwort at both sites based on suitable 
candidate ponds that we had identified in 2017. However, the long hot and dry summer of 
2018 was not good for translocating pillwort, with water levels receding fast. By September 
levels were probably at a stable low point. 


We worked closely with the Freshwater Habitats Trust and their volunteers, who leapt out 
of bed at a moment’s notice to snatch the opportunity to move bits of green grassy stuff 
around the sites. Pillwort Pond (previously Pillwort Scrape) (44/6501 .5942) at Strensall was 
completely dry, as was Horseshoe Pond at Skipwith, but both yielded donor material to put 
into other, wet ponds, at both sites in August. We used a mix of translocating plants and 
sporocarps — plants where there was water and sporocarps where there was not, the theory 
being that sporocarps would dehisce and potentially start new colonies from spores. 


Strensall on 21st September was very successful. YFG members now witnessed the 
ageressive new growth of pillwort runners at several ponds to which we had moved 
material in August. Well, it had extended at least 30 centimetres from where it was 
put. Sadly I was in too much of a rush and took a couple of photos not realising that I 
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had captured for the first time, for 
me, dehiscing sporocarps, proving that 
the method has potential to work. 
Unfortunately they were on the edges of 
the shots and not fully in focus. We also 
did more translocating, as can be seen in 
the photo of Laurence Sutton expertly 
placing a patch on the shore-line of a pond 
at the Towthorpe Common end _ near 
the 600-metre firing positions for the 
ranges (44/6359.5893). You can see the 
drawdown zone of mineral soil and we 
placed the patches on the shore-line with 
the expectation that water levels should 


only improve from then on. —— sa SD Wright 
At Skipwith on 18th September we had Laurence Sutton translocating pillwort 
planned to translocate from Horseshoe at Strensall 


Pond (44/6607.3725) to Concorde Pond 

(44/6575.3720), but Concorde was completely dry. The margins were colonised by a 
struggling pondweed, so we cleared a small patch and planned to return and add plants 
when the pond was wet. This didn’t happen, so we may go back in 2019. As a coincidence 
Natural England had hired a digger to do on a similar dry pond what we had just done, but 
BE a, on a much larger scale. We 
en cleared one and a half 
metres by two metres in 
half an hour, they cleared 
a cricket square’ s-worth in 
ten minutes! It was quite 
unnerving to hear the 
thunder of a diesel engine 
and see a huge digger 
emerge in Jurassic Park 
fashion from the 
surrounding scrub. That’s 
one to add to the BPS risk 
assessment along’ with 
surveying the drying 
Horseshoe Pond — and 
having a herd of Longhorn 


_ photo: A. Carter 


In front of a large Osmunda at Skipwith Common cows and their calves 
Peter Gurney, Barry Wright, Laurence Sutton, stampede into the last 
Roland Ennos, Yvonne Golding, Gabrielle Jarvis remaining puddle of water. 


We now have a pillwort group in the YFG where ‘keenies’ can join in the further 
translocations and get involved with monitoring the colonies. Come and join the YFG in 
2019, we have way too much fun! 


Askham Bog, near York. A Yorkshire Wildlife Trust Reserve — 
23 September & 13 November Yvonne Golding 


In 1988 when I was a student at York University Prof. Alastair Fitter took a minibus full of 
us ecology students to Askham Bog, which is only a short distance south-west of the City of 
York. It is a fascinating site; you can read all about it and what we found there in Bruce 
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Brown’s account of our visit in the 2017 Bulletin. Back in 1988 Alastair gave us students a 
walking tour of the reserve and then let us loose for the day to devise our own projects. 
Needless to say I was fascinated by the huge stands of royal fern (Osmunda regalis), which 
until that point I had never seen growing in the wild. So I decided to do a survey measuring 
as many plants as possible in great detail and also making a note of per cent cover, 
associated species (as far as possible!) and soil pH. I thought I had lost my notes but they 
came to light when I was having a clear out. 


In 1988 I measured seven sizeable plants, the largest of which was 2.65 metres high and 
5.50 metres in girth with 204 vegetative fronds and 38 fertile fronds (plus many other 
measurements I won’t bore you with). This plant was known to be at least 250, possibly 300 
years old. Strangely though there was little sign of any regeneration, only one small plant 
by a pond. So with the help of YFG members we went back twice in 2018, firstly in 
September to refind the original plants that I had measured (this was tricky as there was no 
GPS back then, they only existed as crosses on a sketch map) and in November a second 
visit to look further for any regeneration. We parked at 44/575480. 


Beside a large Osmunda at Askham Bog in November 


Bruce Brown, Henry Folkard, Gabrielle Jarvis, Carmen Horner, 
Yvonne Golding, Alastair Fitter, Roland Ennos 


In the past few years YWT have invested heavily in managing this important site, cutting 
down small trees and shrubs and introducing ponies to graze the rough vegetation and 
disturb the soil. As a result sphagnum moss is regenerating and so is the Osmunda! So far 
we have found around 30 new plants all of which have GPS references. We have also now 
got GPS records for the original plants. I will be doing a full report of this data for YWT 
and YFG. In the meantime we will be going back again in summer 2019 to see what else we 
can find and to continue looking for adder’s tongue (Ophioglossum vulgatum) and, in our 
wildest dreams, Dryopteris cristata, which grew there in the past. Other ferny interest at 
Askham is some of the best marsh fern (Thelypteris palustris) you'll ever see, plus masses 
of Dryopteris carthusiana and D. dilatata plus their cross D. x deweveri. 


A wonderful reserve, which hopefully will survive proposed development nearby. Visit the 
YWT website. 
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" photo: BIN. Brown 
Far Wood, Askham Bog in November 
Members gather data on a large Osmunda while Yvonne Golding keeps the records 


Moughton Common Holly Fern Survey, Yorkshire Dales National Park — 
October/November Bruce Brown 


As mentioned in last year’s Bulletin (page 365) the English populations of holly fern 
Polystichum lonchitis are regarded as Endangered in the England Red List, with maybe 
around 250 plants over 14 locations and a recommendation to re-survey. Mike Canaway 
was concerned that plants on Attermire Scar may be reducing in numbers and following 
discussions with Fred Rumsey agreed to initiate a re-survey project for northern England. 
Information on site locations was collated from BSBI Vice-county Recorders in readiness, 
but during 2018 Mike moved house away from the Yorkshire Dales, so the project was 
passed on to Bruce Brown to organise. 


It was decided to tackle Moughton Common 
a for the first survey area, situated on the south- 
eastern flank of Ingleborough at around 400 
metres altitude. This is a known hot-spot for 
the fern with extensive areas of limestone 
pavement providing one of its preferred 
habitats in England. The aim was to record all 
the plants that we could find based on Bruce 
Brown’s data going back to 2004 and BSBI 
records provided, and to combine these with 
Yorkshire Dales National Park data as they 
were also interested in holly fern surveying 
within their area. The fern is winter green so 
ideal for recording at any time, and a number of 
visits were carried out by Yorkshire Fern Group 
members during late October to November, 
taking advantage of some late season dry spells. 
We accessed the Common at 34/790722 
starting from Horton-in-Ribblesdale. 


Initial results indicated that many plants are 
much the same as they appeared in photos taken 
in 2004, illustrating the longevity of established 
plants. Numbers are holding up well with most 
locations showing some increase over 2004, and coupled with the extra data now available, we 
managed to record around 200 plants in total. So as far as Moughton is concerned, the fern is 
faring well. Few very young plants were seen, so time will tell if they can recover from 2018’s 
hot dry summer spells. It is intended to visit Attermire next to check on numbers there. 
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Polystichum lonchitis on limestone 
pavement at Moughton Fell 


HORTICULTURAL SHOWS & OTHER EVENTS 


PLANT SOCIETY SHOW, RHS WISLEY, SURREY — 16-17 June Peter Blake 


This year the RHS hosted the Plant Society Show at Wisley in a marquee on the lawn in 
front of the cafeteria. This new site certainly drew in more visitors than in previous years. 
Jude Lawton, Roger Golding and Peter Blake provided plants for the display whilst Gill and 
Bryan Smith had a section for educational leaflets and merchandise. On 17th June Paul 
Ripley and Pat Acock also attended to answer visitors’ questions. Fellow exhibitors and 
members of the public showed considerable interest in the display, which contained at 
least sixty different ferns. One particularly popular plant was Adiantum raddianum 
‘Micropinnulum’, which cascaded from the higher level of the stand with pale green and 
apricot foliage. Similar interest was shown in the strongly marked Pteris nipponicum and, 
strangely, Equisetum hyemale. 


We encouraged several visitors to join the Society, especially one man who described his 
collection of planted-out tree ferns, including Cyathea medullaris and Dicksonia squarrosa, 
over which he built a heated and lit protective shell each winter! We look forward to next 
year’s show. 


BPS DISPLAY WEEKEND, RHS WISLEY, SURREY — 11-12 August Julian Reed 


This two-day event at Wisley featuring the BPS was advertised as the Big Fern Event. It 
was very successful, as we spoke to many people and the walks each afternoon went well. 
Three new members signed up, and we took £265 in Merchandise and £427 profit in plant 
sales; we would like to thank Fibrex for their generosity in letting us buy ferns wholesale 
for this meeting. 


Many thanks go to Peter Blake for the spore-sowing demonstrations and much more, to Gill 
and Bryan Smith for selling plants and Merchandise, to Jude Lawton for all her plants and 
Peter Clare for helping with the transport 
and display of so many ferns, to Roger 
Golding for bringing plants and doing so 
much labelling and to Michael Radley 
and many other kind folk for coming to 
help out. 


More help will be needed for the 3rd and 
Ath of August 2019 as we would like to 
make it a truly big fern event with 22 
tables of plants, including up to six 
tables of plant sales from several 
nurseries. You get free entry when you 
are involved with the event and we need 
to spread the load so that people can 
enjoy the gardens as well as manning the 
stand — the more the merrier! You do not 
need to be on the stand all day, just for 
an hour or more, but help is particularly 
needed over lunch and in the afternoon. 
Please contact Julian so we can set up a 
rota: julianreed@waitrose.com. 


Thanks again to all who make this event 
Part of the display at Wisley in August such a success every year. 
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SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW - 16-19 August Michael Hayward 


Important functions of the BPS stands at Flower Shows are to engage with visitors, answer 

specific queries, suggest guest speakers for other societies and make new contacts. At the 

2017 Show we were approached by Sandra Cain of the Churchtown Botanic Gardens 

Community Association, Southport, for advice and help in restoring the Victorian Fernery 

at Churchtown to its former glory. Alison Evans took the lead on this project, recruiting 

help and a generous donation of ferns from the Royal Botanic Garden Edinburgh. The full 

story has been told elsewhere. We took the opportunity to promote the Southport Fernery at 

this year’s Show, with posters, leaflets, booklets and a display of ferns that we do not 

commonly show. The ferns on the stand included several species of bird’s nest ferns: 

Asplenium australasicum, A. antiquum and A. nidus, and also Aglaomorpha coronans, 

Lygodium japonicum, stag’s horn ferns and tree ferns. The result of Alison’s skilful 

arrangement of the display was the award of another Gold Medal. 

a, A new feature in the 

Societies tent this year 

/ was the programming of 

_ a series of short lectures 

=" ~ with question and answer 

7 ee sessions. I gave two 

lectures on ‘Garden ferns’ 
to very select audiences. 


The prolonged drought and 
record high temperatures of 
the summer had made the 
cultivation of ferns, both in 
the garden and in the 
greenhouse, _ particularly 
difficult, resulting in some 
regular exhibitors in the 
competitive section failing 
Michael Hayward, Trevor Piearce & Paul Evans manning the to enter. Despite the 
Gold-Medal-winning BPS stand at Southport Flower Show difficulties many fine 
plants were shown, and 
Robert Crawford’s Championship-winning display included an excellent range of 
specimens from a large impressive Blechnum gibbum to a pot of Woodsia ilvensis. The 
Happiland Trophy for the winner of the greatest number of first prizes in the other classes 
was awarded to Alison Evans. The judge was Richard Key. 


photo: R.B. Piearce 


This year’s winners of the competitive classes were: 

Class 5 Individual Championship and BPS Cup — four British ferns (dissimilar), two 
foreign ferns hardy in Great Britain and two greenhouse ferns (dissimilar): 
lst Robert Crawford, 2nd Alison Evans (2 entries) 

Class 6 One foreign fern hardy in Great Britain: 
lst Robert Crawford, 2nd Alison Evans, 3rd Lionel Clarkson (4 entries) 

Class 7 One British fern; any species or cultivar: 
lst Alison Evans, 2nd Lionel Clarkson, 3rd Denise McBride (4 entries) 

Class 8 One greenhouse fern: 

Ist Alison Evans, 2nd Michael Hayward, 3rd Andrew Harrison (5 entries) 

Class9 One Asplenium scolopendrium: 
lst Andrew Harrison, 2nd Robert Crawford, 3rd Alison Evans (3 entries) 

Class 10 Three ferns of the same kind (genus); species or cultivars: 

Ist Lionel Clarkson, 2nd Alison Evans, 3rd Andrew Harrison (3 entries) 


My grateful thanks are due to all of the volunteers for helping to set up and man the Society 
stand: Sandra Cain, Steven Coleman, Robert Crawford, Alison Evans, Paul Evans, Alec 
Greening, Ann Haskins, Andrew Harrison, Ruth and Trevor Piearce and Anne Scanes. 

The dates for the next show are 15th to 18th August 2019. 
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SECRETARIAL NOTES 


Please note: names and contact details of all officers can be found on the inside of the front 
cover of this Bulletin. Most of the information below is also on our website www.eBPS.org.uk. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 2019 — The 116th AGM will take place on Saturday 
13th April 2019 at RHS Harlow Carr, Harrogate, North Yorkshire at 2.00 p.m. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 2019 — Subscriptions were due on the Ist January and should be paid to 
the Membership Secretary. Current rates are given inside the front cover of this issue. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘The British Pteridological Society’. Payment can also 
be made by PayPal via our website. Standing Order forms are available from the 
Membership Secretary and the BPS website. Standing Orders may be paid on Ist January or 
lst February. In either case, membership is deemed to be from Ist January to 31st 
December. Any member whose subscription is unpaid when due shall be liable to have 
his/her name removed from the list of active members of the Society. 


GIFT AID — As a registered charity, the BPS can claim back from the Inland Revenue 25p for 
every pound paid in the annual subscription for each member who authorises us to do so. In 
2018 we were able to claim £1,413. While this is obviously an extremely valuable addition to 
the Society’s annual income, it could be considerably more if all eligible members authorised 
it. All that is required is a minimal amount of form filling and a second class stamp. Even 
better, the form has only to be filled in once. There are a small number of provisos: 


1. Gift Aid is available only to members who reside in the UK. 

2. Members on whose subscription Gift Aid is claimed must be paying income tax or 
capital gains tax at least equal to the amount claimed. 

3. Members whose subscriptions are allowed as an expense in connection with their 
employment may not claim Gift Aid. 


Please complete a Gift Aid form if you are eligible. 


PUBLICATIONS BY AIRMAIL — Members outside the UK are asked to pay a higher 
membership fee to cover the extra postage costs of journals. Journals are sent by airmail to 
all overseas members. Please note that we no longer offer a surface mail option as it is 
currently more expensive. See inside front cover for rates. 


E-MAIL ADDRESSES -— These are published in the Membership List ‘for members who 
have a relatively stable e-mail address and who keep up-to-date with their messages’ 
(subject to a current General Data Protection Regulations (GDPR) consent). A supplementary 
list and amendments are published with the Bulletin. To have your e-mail address added, 
changed or removed, please contact the Membership Secretary by e-mail. 


E-MAIL NEWSLETTER — We send quarterly news e-mails to those members who choose to 
have e-mail communication, to remind them of BPS events and services. The information 
will be included in our paper mailings to those who do not use e-mail. If you have an e-mail 
address that you use regularly and you would like to have this service and/or you did not 
receive our January e-mail, please inform the Membership Secretary. 


NOTIFYING CHANGES OF ADDRESS -— Please inform the Membership Secretary of 
changes of address and telephone number. She is responsible for notifying any other 
officers and appointees who need to know. 


CODES OF SAFETY, CONDUCT AND DECLARATION FORM -— All members 
attending Society field meetings should be aware of the Society’s Safety Code and the Code 
of Conduct for the Conservation and Enjoyment of Wild Plants. Both documents were 
printed in the 2012 Bulletin (Volume 7, Number 5), and are available on the BPS website. 
For each meeting you attend, you will be required to sign a Participants Declaration form, 
which the meeting leader will have, whereby you agree to abide by these Codes. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES — The Treasurer has Rules for Seeking Reimbursement of 
Personal Travelling and Administrative Expenses by Officers and Members acting on behalf 
of the Society. Forms for claiming expenses can be obtained from the Treasurer or website. 
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COPYRIGHT — All contributors to the BPS journals are required to sign an agreement 
assigning ownership of copyright of the article, photograph etc. to the BPS. This has the 
aim of safeguarding the contributors’ work from unlawful copying and use. It does not stop 
contributors from using their own work elsewhere provided that they acknowledge the 
original source of publication. 


GREENFIELD FUND -— This fund, set up as a memorial to one of our Society’s great fern 
growers, Percy Greenfield, is used to finance approved projects, helping with the cost of 
necessary equipment, books and travel expenses. Percy Greenfield’s interest leaned very 
much towards the non-scientific side of our activities and it is felt that he would have 
wanted this taken into consideration when decisions are made. Workers eligible for 
university or college grants and similar support are not therefore eligible for help from the 
fund. Anyone wishing to apply for this funding can find details on our website or contact 
the General Secretary. 


CENTENARY FUND — This fund is used to promote the study of all aspects of 
pteridophytes — horticultural, scientific and educational, whether by amateurs, students or 
professional pteridologists. As such its scope is much broader and more flexible than the 
Greenfield Fund. Anyone wishing to apply for this funding can find details on our website 
or contact the General Secretary. 


THE J.W. DYCE AWARD -— This award was set up to honour the memory of Jimmy 
Dyce who was a member from 1935 until his death in 1996. The twelfth J.W. Dyce award 
will be made at the AGM 2019 to the author(s) of the best paper, article, book or other 
substantial piece of work published during 2018 in any of the three BPS journals, on the BPS 
website or as a Special Publication. The award, which is a cash prize of £100, is open to 
everyone, whether professional or amateur pteridologist, horticulturalist or fern enthusiast. 
Members were invited in the Autumn Mailing to nominate an article by contacting the 
Secretary by February 28th. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION — The sixth annual competition is open to all 
members of the Society who have an interest in photography and wish to share their fern 
and fern-related images with others. Entries (which must be previously unpublished 
photographs) will be displayed at the AGM, and winning entries will be decided by 
members at the AGM. Winning entries will be included in a special feature in the 
Pteridologist following the competition. In addition, and after judging, any or all of the 
competition entries received may be displayed on the BPS website for general viewing. 
Some entries will also be used in the annual BPS fern calendar. Entries must be received by 
31st March. See the Autumn Mailing or our website for details. 


MEMBERS’ INFORMATION SERVICE — Members often require information and 
advice on many aspects of pteridophytes but are reluctant to ask or simply do not know 
where to obtain help. On the website there is a What’s that fern? page, and queries from 
members on the identification or cultivation of ferns should be sent to the Horticultural 
Information Adviser, Matt Busby. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP: CULTIVARS — The Cultivar SIG welcomes anyone 
with a specialist interest in cultivars. They organise field trips, speakers, garden visits and a 
newletter. For information contact Julian Reed (julianreed@waitrose.com). 


BACK NUMBERS OF JOURNALS -— If you have any gaps in your collection or are a 
relatively new member you may be interested in acquiring some back numbers of journals. 
Currently a bargain pack is available for £7 including postage. See our website for a full list. 
Contact Pat Acock (BackNumbers@eBPS.org.uk) who holds the stock. 


READING CIRCLE — The Society operates a reading circle for the American Fern Journal, 
a quarterly publication containing much information for those seriously interested in ferns. 
The Fiddlehead Forum, which publishes many ‘ferny’ items of interest to the amateur grower, 
accompanies it. To receive these journals contact David Hill (Secretary@eBPS. org.uk). 


SOCIAL MEDIA -— Links to all our social media can be found in the left-hand margin of 
any page on the website. 
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BPS WEBSITE — The BPS website is the main platform for the flow of information from 
the BPS to its members and to the general public. The website provides information on the 
BPS itself and on any fern-related subject. The general public and members are invited to 
contribute and even create fern-related blogs without needing to join the BPS, although we 
always encourage new membership. The website is as interactive as is possible, so that we 
can facilitate all our traditional activities on-line. Nearly all the activities listed on this page 
are available on the website. It is an important part of the philosophy of the website that it is 
inclusive and the BPS invites everyone to view, interact and contribute. Please do have a 
look at www.eBPS.org.uk. Feedback is actively encouraged to help with site development. 


PRESERVING OUR FERN HERITAGE — Many BPS members have collections of ferns 
that they have built up over the years. Some will contain rare plants and cultivars that are no 
longer easily available. We feel that it is important to preserve these plants and collections 
where possible. Often, members give clear instructions as to how they want their collection to 
be dealt with if they are no longer able to care for it themselves, but this is not always the case. 
Do you or a relative have a fern collection that can no longer be cared for? We have a 
network of volunteers around the country who can help in various ways, such as advice on 
how to maintain a collection, what value it may have, how to arrange sale of plants, or re- 
location to a public garden. Please contact the Membership Secretary in the first instance, so 
that she can pass on your request to a volunteer local to you. 


AMERICAN FERN SOCIETY — The AFS no longer has a reciprocal payment 
arrangement with the BPS. Members wishing to join the AFS should do so directly via their 
website. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY — Our Society is affiliated to the RHS. This 
enables a limited number of members to enjoy certain privileges in connection with RHS 
Shows, competitions and services. Some RHS Journals are available free to members at 
indoor meetings. Further information is available from the Treasurer. 


MERCHANDISE — The BPS has a lovely range of merchandise including sweatshirts, 
polo shirts, T-shirts, fleeces and baseball caps; these are all dark green with a small 
embroidered BPS logo in yellow. Other items, such as BPS ties, metal badges, ferny 
greetings cards, bookmarks, pens, calendars, mugs, jute bags, fern guides and ladies’ 
scarves, are also for sale. You can see photos of items for sale on our website and order 
them using PayPal. The organisers Bryan and Gill Smith welcome suggestions for new 
stock. Merchandise is available to purchase at the AGM (pre-ordering recommended). 


BOOKSALES -— It is difficult to find second-hand fern books at reasonable prices, so if 
you are thinking of selling any of your books please consider first offering them to the 
Society. Frank Katzer would also be pleased to receive any donated or bequeathed books 
that could then be offered to members at affordable prices. Please contact him by e-mail. 


PLANT EXCHANGE -— This scheme enables UK and (currently) EU members to dispose 
of surplus ferns to the advantage of those who would like to acquire some different species 
and varieties. Most of the plants offered are young sporelings. The exchange is 
administered using an on-line system that can be accessed by members from the Plant 
Exchange page of the BPS website. There, surplus plants can be added to the list and the 
information necessary to request available ferns can be found. Contact the Plant Exchange 
Organisers Brian and Sue Dockerill for further details, or to request a current list by post. 


SPORE EXCHANGE -— The current spore list is published on our website or can be 
obtained from Spore Exchange Organisers Brian and Sue Dockerill. The spore exchange is 
open until the end of March. 


NURSERY ADVERTISEMENTS — Members with nurseries that offer ferns are reminded 
that they may place an advertisement in the Bulletin, Pteridologist and on the website free 
of charge in return for the inclusion of a note about the Society in their catalogues/ 
websites. The Website Editor can include an image if required. If members wish their 
nursery to be included, in the first instance please contact the General Secretary. 
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PUBLICITY & MARKETING — We are looking for several individuals who can help 
with various aspects of publicity and/or marketing. If you have a particular area of interest 
(shows, meetings, digital content, graphics, photography, writing, illustration or other) and 
you feel you may be able to help in any capacity, please contact the General Secretary. 


EDUCATION — The Education Subcommittee would be very pleased to hear your ideas on 
how we can develop the educational role of the BPS. If you have information about any 
fern-related educational initiatives or resources that you have found useful please contact 
the Education Officer. 


FERN RECORDS — Members are encouraged to record and submit fern, horsetail, 
clubmoss and quillwort records whenever possible. Records can be submitted directly to the 
BPS Recorder, Fred Rumsey, via e-mail or using the BPS recording card, or via the BPS 
website using the Living Record page. The BPS recording card is available on our website 
or directly from Fred. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN 2019: 


Details of all local, national and international BPS meetings can be found on the website. 
The BPS national meetings programme features on the last page of this Bulletin. Please 
consider helping with or supporting the following public events with BPS stands. 


RHS GARDEN WISLEY, SPECIALIST PLANT SHOW, 15th-16th June — We will be 
promoting the appreciation of ferns, fern growing and of course, the benefits of being a 
member of the BPS. This year we particularly need tender ferns and selaginellas to display. 
If you would like to be involved in helping or loaning ferns, contact Jude Lawton. 


RHS GARDEN WISLEY, BPS HARDY & TENDER FERN SHOW, 3rd-4th August — 
We will have a fine display of ferns, fern cultivation, fern merchandise and fern sales to 
promote the BPS and pteridology. Please contact Julian Reed if you would like to help. 


SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW, 15th-18th August — The BPS will have a stand 
promoting the Society, demonstrating spore propagation and answering questions from 
visitors. There will also be a number of fern display categories in which you could win 
prizes for your ferns. Please contact Michael Hayward (mhaywardL23@blueyonder.co.uk) 
to help or enter ferns. 

FERN COURSES IN 2019: 

FSC PRESTON MONTFORD, Shropshire, 11th May. Wildflowers and Ferns of 
Limestone Woodland, a day course at Intermediate level. Tutor Fiona Gomersall. 


FSC KINDROGAN FIELD CENTRE, Perthshire, 15th-16th June. Fem Identification, 
a residential course at intermediate level. Tutor: Heather McHaffie. 


FSC BLENCATHRA FIELD CENTRE, Cumbria, 28th June — 1st July. Discovering 
Mountain Flowers and Ferns, a residential course at beginner level. Tutor: Theo Loizou. 


FSC RHYD-Y-CREUAU FIELD CENTRE, Snowdonia, 20th-23rd July. Fern 
Identification, a residential course at intermediate level. Tutor: Chris Metherell. 


FSC BISHOPS WOOD, Worcestershire, 24th August. Introduction to Fern 
Identification, a day course for beginners. Tutor John Handley. 


FSC BLENCATHRA FIELD CENTRE, Cumbria, 2nd-6th September. The Fern 
Guide, a residential course for all levels. Tutor: James Merryweather. 


FSC PRESTON MONTFORD, Shropshire, 10th September. Fern ID, a day course at 
Intermediate level. Tutor Mark Duffell. 


See www field-studies-council.org to book Field Studies Council Courses. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 2018 


MINUTES of the 115th Annual General Meeting of the British Pteridological Society held 
on Saturday 14th April 2018 at The Natural History Museum, London at 14.30 hrs. 


IN THE CHAIR: The President, Dr Fred Rumsey. 


PRESENT: Pat Acock, Colin Adlam, Peter Blake, Atticus Branch, Aimee Browning, Matt 
Busby, Brian & Sue Dockerill, John Edgington, Peter Elcock, Alison Evans, Bernard 
Fernandes, Mandy Gluth, Roger Golding, Vanessa Griffiths, Peter Grimbly, Terry 
Hackwill, Nick Hards, Andrew Harrison, Ann Haskins, Sue Helm, David Hill, Mike Hill, 
Graham Hoare, Jennifer Ide, Elise Knox-Thomas, Gert-Jan van der Kolk, Jude Lawton, 
Andrew Leonard, Frank McGavigan, Christine Mullins, Stephen & Karen Munyard, Alison 
Paul, Paul Reddy, Julian Reed, Martin Rickard, Fred Rumsey, Bryan & Gill Smith, Barrie 
Stevenson, Robert Sykes, Richard Treganowan, Carrie Walker, Robin Walls. 


Item 1 — APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE: Mike Canaway, Rob Cooke, Helena Crouch, 
Adrian Dyer, Roland Ennos, Mary Gibby, Yvonne Golding, Alec Greening, Michael 
Hayward, Teifi James, Bridget Laue, Heather McHaffie, Sylvia Martinelli, Alan Ogden, 
Paul Ripley, Barry Wright. 


The President welcomed everyone to the 115th Annual General Meeting of the BPS. 


Item 2 — APPROVAL OF THE MINUTES: Minutes of the 114th Annual General 
Meeting of the British Pteridological Society held on Saturday 22nd April 2017 and 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 4) were approved and signed by the President. 


Item 3 — MATTERS ARISING: There were none. 


Item 4a - REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY: This report by David Hill was 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 4). David drew the meeting’s attention to the new 
General Data Protection Regulations (GDPR), which would come into effect in May 2018. 
He asked everyone to complete the form, which had been circulated with the Bulletin, 
giving consent for the BPS to contact them; the form is also available on the BPS website 
and can be completed on-line. 


Peter Blake asked if Regional Group Organisers also needed to get permission from 
members. David suggested that they did and he would send the form to all Group 
Organisers. He pointed out that e-mails to groups of people should be blind copied to hide 
the e-mail addresses. 


John Edgington asked if the new regulations applied to individuals or to the BPS, and David 
said that it only applies to people who hold private data. He is learning more about it as it 
goes along, but we do need to take it very seriously. 


David said that visitors to the BPS website may have noticed some advertising of late and 
he requested feedback. There had also been some changes on the social media side, where 
Chris Nicholson had agreed to look after Instagram and would like photographs. Mark 
Border had produced a new Cultivar Newsletter that would soon be sent out by e-mail. 
Members were asked to let Mark know if they would like to join the group. It would be put 
on the BPS website a week after the mailing. 


We do need a Publicity and Marketing Officer, and David asked anyone with the relevant 
skills and who was interested, to contact him or Fred Rumsey. 


Item 4b — REPORT OF THE TREASURER: The Society’s accounts for 2016 were 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 4). The Treasurer, Peter Blake, said that his quality of 
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life had improved now Peter Grimbly was helping to manage the accounts. He hoped that 
the BPS would be in credit by £70,000 — money in reserve mainly for future publications. 


Item 5 — OFFICERS’ REPORTS: The Officers’ Reports were published in the Bulletin 
(Vol. 8, No. 4). The following updates were given: 


Membership Secretary. Alison Evans thanked everyone who had already filled in the 
GDPR form and asked those who had not to please do so, thus allowing the BPS to contact 
them. She also announced that Ann Robbins would be acting as Assistant Membership 
Secretary for 2018, with a view to taking over as Membership Secretary at the 2019 AGM. 


Meetings Secretary. Bryan Smith said that every year the Meetings Subcommittee tried to 
put together an interesting programme but did struggle with getting people to lead meetings. 
Please think about leading a national meeting for a weekend or longer. The President added 
that anyone on the Subcommittee would happily talk to people and help them. There were 
several suggestions of where to go and what to see. 


Bulletin Editor. Alison Paul had nothing to add, but the President thanked her for all her 
hard work getting the Bulletin out in time for the AGM. 


Item 6 — COMMITTEE APPOINTEES’ REPORTS: The Committee Appointees’ 
Reports were published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 4). The following updates were given: 


Spore Exchange Organisers. Brian and Sue Dockerill reported that there had been even 
more orders in 2018, and they were thanked for the very efficient way that they are 
organising the Spore Exchange. 


Plant Exchange Organisers. Brian and Sue Dockerill reported that this service is under- 
used, and encouraged people to supply their spare ferns to the Exchange. 


Horticultural Information Adviser. Matt Busby commented that he gets more requests 
from non-members than members. 


Cultivar Registration Subcommittee. Martin Rickard reported that the work towards the 
first cultivar register was coming along nicely and it was hoped to have something ready in 
the next year. 


Item 7 — ELECTIONS 


President-Elect. The President said he was now two years into his three-year term and a 
President-Elect needed to be elected. The Committee’s recommendation was Dr Alison 
Evans and he asked the meeting to endorse her appointment. This was proposed by Julian 
Reed and seconded by John Edgington, with all in favour. 


Vice-Presidents. Roger Golding and Robert Sykes had served two terms but were standing 
for re-election for a further three-year term. Following a proposal by Alison Paul, seconded 
by Nick Hards, they were re-elected with all in favour. In addition, John Edgington was 
standing for election as Vice-President, and following a proposal by Matt Busby, seconded 
by Alison Evans, he was elected, once again with all in favour. Our other Vice-Presidents 
are Rob Cooke, Matt Busby and Adrian Dyer. 


Officers. All Officers were available for re-election en bloc; this was proposed by Robert 
Sykes and seconded by Robin Walls, with all in favour. [General Secretary: David Hill, 
Committee Secretary: Ann Haskins, Treasurer: Peter Blake, Membership Secretary: 
Alison Evans, Meetings Secretary: Bryan Smith, Conservation Officers: Heather 
McHaffie and Fred Rumsey, Publications Secretary: Martin Rickard, Fern Gazette 
Editor: Mary Gibby, Pteridologist Editor: Alec Greening, Bulletin Editor: Alison Paul, 
Website Co-ordinator: Bridget Laue, Education Officer: Gill Smith. ] 
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Elected Committee Members. Mike Canaway, Elise Knox-Thomas and Barry Wright were 
standing for re-election. This was proposed by Gert-Jan van der Kolk and seconded by Sue 
Dockerill, with all in favour. Brian Dockerill and Sue Dockerill, who had been co-opted to the 
Committee, were standing for election, and were proposed by Nick Hards, seconded by 
Andrew Harrison, with all in favour. Steve Munyard and Julian Reed were also standing for 
election, proposed by Martin Rickard and seconded by Brian Dockerill, with all in favour. This 
left three vacancies on the Committee; there were no nominations from the floor. 


Committee Appointments. There were no changes. 


Item 8 — APPOINTMENT OF INDEPENDENT EXAMINERS 


Dr Nick Hards and Mr Barrie Buels were willing to continue as Independent Examiners, for 
which the President expressed his gratitude. 


Item 9— AWARDS & PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION RESULTS 


J.W. Dyce Award. Martin Rickard apologised that voting had not yet taken place for this 
award, so the winners would be announced at a later date!. 


Photographic Competition. Only seven people entered the competition. Twenty-three 
people voted. The results were announced by Bryan Smith: 


Class 1 — Natural ferns — Sue Dockerill 
Class 2 — Cultivated ferns — Sue Olsen 
Class 3 — Fern theme — Patricia Howard 
Overall winner — Sue Olsen. 


The President said that we must all attempt to take part in future. 


Item 10 - ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


a) Frank McGavigan suggested that, following on from John David’s talk in the morning on 
hardiness and ferns, this might be a suitable subject for the use of the funds we hold from 
Graham Ackers. The President responded that the Committee is aware of the need to make a 
decision on use of the funds and were proposing using some towards the cost of producing a 
much needed up-to-date British fern book, which it was felt would be a fitting memorial to 
Graham. However, that would not use all the funds, so a fern hardiness project is also 
something they could consider. 


One idea being investigated was to work with the BSBI to produce a Handbook of British 
ferns, which could potentially be delivered within a few years. Some of the Committee 
favoured producing a more picture-rich book. The Committee had also discussed a British 
fern identification app but we don’t necessarily have the manpower to take these things 
forward — we are a limited number of people with many interests and sometimes just run 
out of time. Summing up he said we need to use Graham’s money wisely, and apologised 
for not having made more progress. 


b) Jude Lawton proposed an award of some sort in honour of Tim Pyner. The President 
agreed that it would be very good for the Society to honour Tim in some way — tragic that 
he was taken from us. This would be discussed in Committee. 


The President, Fred Rumsey, closed the meeting at 3.15 p.m. 


Ann Haskins 
Committee Secretary 


' J.W. Dyce Award. Martin Rickard subsequently collated the votes from the Publications 
Subcommittee and the results were: 
Ist Maggie Mitchell and Adrian Dyer: ‘Alexander Cowan’ (Pteridologist) 
2nd Tim Pyner: ‘Fork fern established in an English garden’ (Pteridologist) 
3rd _ Julian Reed: ‘Comparing the frills’ (Pteridologist) 
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BPS ACCOUNTS FOR 2018 


2017 
ORDINARY ACCOUNT 
INCOME 
Subscriptions (see note 1) 20,327.24 
Booksales (see notes 3 & 4) £2,690.21 
Merchandise (see note 4) £1,875.65 
Inland Revenue Gift Aid £1 372/95 
Publishers Licensing Society £40.82 
Donations £1,704.97 
Plant Sales & Spore Exchange £783.50 
Prize Money (see note 8) £200.00 
TOTAL INCOME £28,995.34 
EXPENDITURE 

Pteridologist £5,385.00 
Fern Gazette £4,167.92 
Bulletin £5,908.59 
Printing & Stationery £104.53 
Administration & Postage £615.10 
Subscriptions to Societies £85.00 
Plant & Spore Exchanges £153.81 
Meetings £174.50 
Merchandise (see note 4) 5 el Bee ee 
Trustees’ Expenses £470.86 
Booksales (see note 4) £1,385.06 
Special Awards £190.00 
Website £35.77 
Autumn Mailing (see note 6) £296.20 
Promotion & Advertising (see note 2) - 
Insurance £62.20 
Donations/returned overpaid fees £698.76 
Bank Charges (see note 7) £393.95 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE £21,251.02 
Balance (income minus expenditure) £7,744.32 
Brought Forward from previous year £24,587.72 


Transfer to Centenary Fund - 
Transfer to Greenfield Fund -£430.00 


Transfer to Reserve Fund -£20,000.00 

Total in Ordinary Account £11,902.04 
RESERVE FUND 

Transfer from Ordinary Account £20,000.00 

Interest £44.15 

Total in Reserve Fund £20,044.15 


CENTENARY FUND (Restricted Account) 


Interest £12.59 
Transfer from Ordinary Account - 
Interest brought forward from previous year £119.41 
Total Interest (see note 5) £132.00 


Capital brought forward from previous year (see note 5) £5,583.73 


Total in Centenary Fund 


£5;715.73 


2018 


£20,939.13 
£905.00 
£1,026.86 
£1,413.14 


£1,293.66 
£954.00 
£200.00 


£26,731.79 


£4,886.00 
£3,952.88 
£7,198.45 
E1GI9F35 
£936.92 
£95.00 
£147.49 
£657.50 
£15037.25 
£454.08 
£78.00 
£195.51 
£22.80 
£636.50 
£618.30 
£66.00 
£50.00 
£398.45 


£22,628.48 


£4,103.31 


£11,902.04 
-£391.75 
-£641.75 


£14,971.85 


£20,044.15 
£89.17 


£20,133.32 


£26.88 
£39175 
£132.00 


£550.63 


ES 585.73 


£6,134.36 


GREENFIELD FUND (Restricted Account) 


Interest £4.86 £13.67 
Transfer from Ordinary Account - £641.75 
Interest brought forward from previous year £1,051.27 £1,486.13 
Donation £430.00 - 
Total Interest (see note 5) £1,486.13 £2,141.55 
Capital brought forward from previous year (see note 5) £1,051.00 £1,051.00 
Total in Greenfield Fund £2,537.13 £3,192.55 
GRAHAM ACKERS FUND 
Brought forward from previous year £14,644.43 £14,676.76 
Interest £32.33 £65.29 
Total in Graham Ackers Fund £14,676.76 £14,742.05 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 
Brought forward from previous year £15,304.02 £14,990 .38 
Income £1,576.36 £1,710.65 
Interest r 7 
Expenditure £1,890.00 - 
Total in Publications Account £14,990.38 £16,701.03 
SUMMARY 
Ordinary Account £11,902.04 £14,971.85 
Reserve Account £20,044.15 £20,133.32 
Centenary Fund £5,715.73 £6,134.36 
Greenfield Fund £2:537.13 £3,192.55 
Graham Ackers Fund £14,676.76 £14,742.05 
Publications Account £14,990.38 £16,701.03 
Total Funds £69,866.19 £75,875.15 
REPRESENTED BY 
Charitable Organisations Investment Fund (COIF) £40,374.88 £50,569.88 
NatWest Bank & Others £29,491.31 EIS 305,27 
Total Funds £69,866.19 £75,875.15 
NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 


1. The accounts reflect the subscriptions actually received in the year. 


2. The Society has been promoting and advertising the Society where possible via the RHS, BBC, 
county and national shows and public display days. Details of these appear in the Bulletin. 


3. At the time of compilation of this report it was not possible to obtain accurate stock numbers 
of the FSC Key to common ferns, back issues of the Bulletin, Fern Gazette and Pteridologist, 
and the What’s that fern? booklet. 

Booksales has new and second-hand books valued at approximately £5,250 with a Capital of 
£5,781.44. Merchandise has a Capital of £917 and a stock value of £1,630. 
Stock value of BPS Special Publications (no. copies): 

No.2. Fern names and their meanings (2nd ed.) (164) £984 

No.3. Cultivation and propagation (162) £810 

No.4. History of British pteridology (192) £960 

No.5. BPS abstracts & papers (289) £1,156 

No.6. CD Rom — BPS minute book (4) £40 

No.7. Polystichum cultivars (2nd ed.) — no figures supplied 

No.8. New atlas of ferns — sold out 

No.9. Fern books before 1900 (196) £2,940 

No.10. Occasional paper of the BPS (11) £165 

No.11. CD of Fern Gazette vols 1-9 (13) £195 
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No.12. Who found our ferns? (174) £2,610 
No.13. Dryopteris affinis complex (1) £8 
No.14. Jones nature prints +DvD (19) £380. 


4. Full details of Merchandise and Booksales Accounts can be obtained from the Managers. 
These accounts are checked annually by the Treasurer. 


5. The Society has split the two restricted funds into ‘Capital’ and ‘Interest’. The ‘Interest’ 
section of the Funds is available for payment as grants; this interest will be “topped up’ with 
money from donations, plant sales, etc. from time to time. 


6. A large proportion of the Autumn Mailing was sent out to members via e-mail. This saved the 
Society valuable funds on postage. 


7. All payments received via PayPal into the bank are net of charges. 
8. The Society was successful at Southport Flower Show. £200 was awarded in prize money. 


Peter Blake, Treasurer 


INCOME 2018 
Plant Sales & 
Spore Exchange 4% 


Donations 5% 
IR Gift Aid 5% 


Prize Money 1% 


Merchandise 4% 


Booksales 3% 


Subscriptions 
78% 


EXPENDITURE 2018 


Bank Charges 2% 

Promotion & Advertising 3% 
Autumn Mailing 3% 
Trustees’ Expenses 2% 
Merchandise 4% 


All Other Expenditure 3% 


Pteridologist 22% 


Meetings 3% 


Admin & Postage 4% | 
Printing & Stationery 5% 


Fern Gazette 17% 


Bulletin 32% 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 DECEMBER 2018 


I have examined the accounting records maintained by the Treasurer of the British Pteridological 
Society. I certify that the Accounts are a true and fair view of the financial position of the Society. 


Nick Hards, Independent Examiner, 26th February 2019 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
& COMMITTEE APPOINTEES FOR 2018 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


GENERAL SECRETARY - David Hill 


Recent research by the Charity Commission suggested that there is a lack of public 
confidence in the charity sector. This has resulted in some tightening of governance 
regulations, and the Commission reminding charities of their need to be true to their values, 
demonstrate efficiency, impact and transparency. 


At a governance level this was a year involving a lot of behind-the-scenes work, with 
updated policies, regulations and paperwork, to keep abreast of both GDPR (General Data 
Protection Regulations) implementation and changing Charity Commission guidance, the 
latter involving changes to rules on Trustee requirements, fraud prevention and 
safeguarding. These all presented challenges and copious reading, but I hope I’m not 
tempting fate by saying I think we are on top of it! GDPR seems to be running smoothly, 
however, the volume of attacks on the website points to the fact that we can’t rest on our 
laurels. As I write this and scan my e-mails, I notice that yesterday we had 262 attacks in 
the space of ten minutes. A noticeable peak in activity admittedly, but it points to just one 
of the many challenges our volunteers face. 


We have no employees as a Society, all our work is voluntary, and as you look through the 
Bulletin, Pteridologist or Fern Gazette it belies the amount of research, organisation, 
planning, exhibition time, recording, writing, photographing and engagement carried out by 
the myriad enthusiasts, committees and volunteers. It demonstrates a quite incredible and 
might I say humbling impact. 


The year also had other challenges, ranging from the “Beast from the east’ to a scorching 
summer, but looking back one of my first jobs of the year was a nice one, to find some 
volunteers for our Patron’s 70th birthday Patronage tea party at Buckingham Palace (see the 
last Pteridologist). 


Slightly more routine, but honestly no less enjoyable were assorted meetings. A committee 
meeting at the Natural History Museum in January started the year, then a snowy April 
involved an exciting train journey from a sub-zero Rhyl to a balmy Norwich for a 
productive Education Subcommittee meeting. Later the same month was another visit to the 
NHM, this time for the AGM. John Edgington was welcomed back, this time as a Vice- 
President, and Alison Evans was made President-Elect. The committee also formally 
welcomed Brian and Sue Dockerill, Steve Munyard and Julian Reed. May saw a committee 
meeting at RHS Harlow Carr, a special place indeed and one I’m looking forward to 
revisiting for the 2019 AGM. November was the Autumn Indoor Meeting, at the World 
Museum Liverpool, and finally an extra Education Subcommittee meeting in December, 
combining a meeting in Earby and horticultural day at Southport Fernery. 


With a rising membership, increasing demands on the Spore Exchange, conservation 
challenges, packed diary and editorial deadlines, the way volunteers keep on top of all of 
these activities is quite remarkable, but that being said, change is part of our evolution. I’m 
sad to say that Ann Haskins is retiring as Committee Secretary, a great loss for the 
committee; so if you fancy taking minutes at quarterly meetings in wonderful venues, 
please get in touch with me, Alison Evans or Ann Haskins. 


Again, this issue of the Bulletin is a tribute to the huge range of activities and events carried 
out by all involved. If you feel that you can help out in the smallest way, please do. Our 
membership is what makes our Society so special. 
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Looking ahead, 2019 brings new reporting requirements for the Charity Commission, and 
also a change in Presidency, and that’s even before we get to little things like Brexit! Thank 
you, as always to Ann Haskins and Alison Paul for trying to keep me on track, but more 
importantly to all those members who help in every way, from just being members to 
helping out with walks, talks and national events. Keep spreading the word, and happy 
ferning for 2019. 


In conclusion, when asked if our Charity is true to its values, demonstrates efficiency, 
impact and transparency, I can proudly answer yes. On all of these challenges we can hold 
our head up high. 


MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY -— Alison Evans 


We had 120 new members joining in 2018, 93 of them for the 2018 subscription year, and 
27 who joined late in the year to start their membership in 2019. Seventy-nine of the new 
members joined via the website, using PayPal. Sadly, five members died in 2018. We had 
21 resignations during the year, and 54 members lapsed as they did not pay their 
subscriptions after two reminders. 


As of 5th January 2019, we had 778 active members plus 72 family members. This was 
made up as follows: 


Full members 551 
Optional members 120 
Complimentary members 2 
Honorary members 7 
Students 36 
Subscribers 52 


Fifty-three members chose to pay through the American Fern Society (AFS), and six 
members of the BPS paid their AFS fees via the BPS. The AFS has decided to end this 
reciprocal arrangement, so that AFS members will now have to make their payments to the 
BPS either through PayPal or bank transfer. 


In May, new General Data Protection Regulations came into force. We now have a website 
form for members to complete to let us know their contact preferences, and what 
information they agree to have published in our printed membership lists. 


We continued to send out quarterly news e-mails to our members who choose to have e-mail 
communication, to remind them of BPS events and services that are detailed on our website. 
If you have acquired an e-mail address that you use regularly, and you would like to sign up 
for this service, please complete the GDPR form on our website, under ‘Membership’. 


This will be my last Membership Secretary report, as, subject to election at the AGM, Ann 
Robbins will be taking over as Membership Secretary in April. I have enjoyed the job, in 
particular being in contact with so many of you. Thank you all very much for your 
friendliness and co-operation over the last five years. I’m sure that you will be as supportive 
to Ann as you have been to me. 


MEETINGS SECRETARY - Bryan Smith 


The Meetings Subcommittee met in March to review progress on the 2018 programme and 
to plan for 2019 and beyond. Thereafter, as in previous years, most of our communication 
was conducted by e-mail. We were very sad to lose Tim Pyner from the Subcommittee but 
pleased to recruit Steve Munyard. 


During the year, as well as our usual input into BPS meetings, we progressed the inclusion in 
our documentation of risk assessments and the effects of the Nagoya Protocol on field meetings. 


We had planned an exciting programme for 2018, though not quite as busy as in previous years. 
The first of our field meetings was to Leicestershire in early July (organised by Paul Ripley), 
then to the Netherlands and Belgium in mid-July (organised by the Dutch Fern Society). The 
last of our field meetings was to Wensleydale in September (organised by Bruce Brown). 
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We began our indoor programme with the AGM at the Natural History Museum in April 
(programme organised by me) with talks themed around garden design with ferns. In June, 
we again had a stand at the Plant Society Show weekend at Wisley (organised by Jude 
Lawton) and we also had a stand (organised by Julian Reed) at Fibrex Nurseries’ 60th 
Anniversary weekend. In August, we took over part of the Wisley glasshouse for a repeat of 
previous years’ weekend-long fern displays (organised by Julian Reed), and we also had our 
annual stand at the Southport Flower Show (organised by Michael Hayward) where we 
again won a Gold Medal. The finale to our year was the Autumn Indoor Meeting at the 
World Museum Liverpool in November (organised by Nick Hards) with talks on the theme 
‘Dryopteris — UK and foreign’ given by BPS members and a trip the next day to the Southport 
Fernery. Reports on all of the 2018 meetings can be found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Details of meetings planned for 2019 were circulated with the Autumn Mailing and are 
available on the website. It includes trips to the Isle of Wight (May), Oxfordshire Gardens 
(early July), Scotland (mid-July), Germany (September) and Llangollen (September). For 
indoor meetings, the AGM will be at RHS Harlow Carr (April) with several talks and slide- 
shows on ‘A fern travelogue — meetings at home and abroad’, and the Autumn Meeting will be 
in Stoke Bliss and Kyre Village Hall (October) with talks about polypodiums. There will 
also be three shows — the Specialist Plant Show weekend at Wisley (June), a BPS Hardy & 
Tender Fern Show weekend at Wisley (August) and the Southport Flower Show (August). 


As always, the success of meetings is dependent on the leaders who voluntarily give up their 
time and effort. On the Subcommittee, we have become increasingly concerned that the 
same few people organise and lead meetings, and a plea for more leaders was made at the 
AGM and through the Autumn Mailing. The rewards are well worth it, and you wouldn’t be 
going it alone, as we always allocate a Subcommittee member as a liaison point for each 
meeting. If you fancy organising a meeting, please do contact one of us. Please do also let us 
know if there are any places you would like to visit and study ferns. 


Finally, I would endorse the fine work that Regional Meetings Organisers do in arranging 
trips ‘on your doorstep’. Even if you are visiting an area on holiday, it is worth checking the 
BPS website or contacting the Regional Organiser to see if there is a meeting you can join. 


CONSERVATION OFFICER — Fred Rumsey 


Work continued on the survey and, where necessary, re-assessment of the conservation 
status at GB, national and regional levels for all of our pteridophyte species. Following BPS 
meetings in Devon and additional work in Cornwall it became clear that the current GB and 
England status for Cystopteris diaphana should be downgraded from VU D2 (Vulnerable; in 
five or fewer locations and with a plausible future threat that could drive the taxon to 
Critically Endangered CR in a very short time) to NT (Near Threatened) on the basis that 
populations were large enough and spread out sufficiently that it was unlikely they faced 
the risk of extinction in the foreseeable future. Likewise its rather controversial congener 
C. dickieana, when accepted (as I do) as a distinct taxon is now known from greater than 
five localities in Scotland, largely through the work of Andy Amphlett and David Tennant, 
and accordingly can no longer qualify as VU Dz. 


The discovery by Roger Golding of Dryopteris affinis subsp. kerryensis in England means 
that this taxon is no longer an Irish endemic. It is still too early to finalise its conservation 
status here. Roger’s studies suggest that it is only present in small quantity and in 
reasonably vulnerable sites but the likelihood that it has been overlooked elsewhere means 
it is being treated as Data Deficient (DD) until further survey work is done. 


Work funded by Natural England under the Species Recovery Programme continued on 
Dryopteris cristata. Sadly, planned fieldwork on some of the only sites not visited during 
the 2013-4 major census had to be postponed as arranging access with landowners proved 
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challenging. The plants involved in the re-introduction at Wybunbury Bog continue to 
thrive, although we still await any natural recruitment. It was alarming to hear that once 
again there are planned housing developments adjacent to Askham Bog in Yorkshire, 
another past site for the Dryopteris and an area that was being considered for future re- 
introduction trials. Concerns that the site’s hydrology may be damaged, putting at risk the 
important populations of Thelypteris palustris and the huge ancient Osmunda plants here 
are very real. These concerns have been expressed by the Society to the local council. 


PUBLICATIONS SECRETARY — Martin Rickard 


There were no major changes to the teams behind our three splendid journals. Due to 
circumstances beyond everyone’s control the Pteridologist was somewhat late appearing, 
but nevertheless was of a very high quality. To ease the Editor’s job we do ask that copy be 
submitted in good time, ideally by January 31st each year. Take time during those bleak 
days of January to recall the exciting fern memories of summer, then put them on paper and 
send them off! Two issues of the excellent Fern Gazette were out on schedule and the 
Bulletin continues to amaze with its size and the amount of interesting information and 
reports it publishes. 


We did not published any Special Publications in 2018, but we still have several in the 
pipeline. The Fern albums volume should be out this spring, but last minute hitches cannot 
be ruled out. Some taxa within the Dryopteris affinis complex is proving difficult to finish 
because there are still one or two unresolved issues outstanding. My monograph on 
Polypodium, which has been in limbo for several years, is suddenly looking nearly finished. 
The problem was that I have produced it in Microsoft Word. For quite a while it appeared 
to me that it was not possible to transfer images from Microsoft Word to be fit for 
publishing. Happily, however, Alec Greening has learnt a technique from his printer that 
allows the transfer without reducing the quality of the photographs. As a consequence I am 
suddenly making rapid progress — it might even be published in 2019/20. I hope so! Fred 
Rumsey is currently progressing the proposed new British fern flora. A publication date is 
not known. Of course a new fern flora is long overdue. 


Mark Border continued to publish his free on-line Cultivar Group Newsletter. It is full of 
interesting information. Please e-mail Mark if you would like to be added to the distribution 
list: markgborder@btinternet.com. 


FERN GAZETTE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF — Mary Gibby 


Parts seven and eight of Volume 20 of the Fern Gazette were published during the year, in 
May and November. Again, the editorial team benefited from the input of the editorial 
board and other scientists for reviewing articles, and especially the review editors who 
helped to maintain our commitment to publish broad review articles on topics of interest to 
Society members and other readers. A single review article appeared in part eight on 
taxononomic research in [soetes by Daniel Brunton, an independent ecologist from Canada, 
and Dr Angelo Troia of the University of Palermo, Italy. Research articles included 
ethnobotany in Nigeria, a comparison of fern meadows of western Scotland and the 
Netherlands, cultivation of fern gametophytes following long-term cold storage, the 
occurrence of a rare European species of Marsilea in Greece, and some short taxonomic notes. 


As always I am very grateful to Andrew Leonard for his excellent work in preparing the 
manuscripts for publication, juggling with text, plates and figures to ensure a quality 
publication. 

PTERIDOLOGIST EDITOR -— Alec Greening 

The 2018 Preridologist was published in October for various reasons mentioned in the 
editorial. It was only 64 pages plus cover; let’s hope the 2019 issue will be bigger and earlier. 
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The Tree Fern Newsletter was missing and we are looking for someone to take it over as the 
previous contributor has left the Society. Again, a large range of subjects was covered with a 
theme of restoration of old ferneries. The Whitwell project will appear in the 2019 edition in 
its full glory. Many thanks to my proof readers: Roger Amos, Brian Ottway and Adrian Dyer. 


The 2019 issue already looks very promising. If you have an article that you would like 
published please contact me as soon as possible and I will do my best to include it in the 
edition. Chris Evans, the co-editor, will now take responsibility for the administration 
side of the publication. This will involve liaising with the contributors about their copy, 
dealing with the proof readers and ensuring that copyright and data protection forms are 
completed. 


BULLETIN EDITOR - Alison Paul 


The 2018 Bulletin is a bit slimmer than of late, with only 80 pages, mainly due to there not 
being a long overseas field meeting report. Otherwise it still demonstrates the incredible 
range of the Society’s activities. As I edit the reports I enjoy trying to follow the route taken 
on the meetings and being transported to all corners of the UK and beyond. So if I pester 
you for grid references it is in the good cause of enabling others to follow in your footsteps! 


WEBSITE CO-ORDINATOR - Bridget Laue 


Thank you, again, to our dedicated webteam: Roger Golding, David Hill and Andrew 
Leonard. As always, Andrew has been doing a stellar job with the day-to-day maintenance 
of the website, carrying out necessary software updates, and responding to queries. And 
special thanks to Liz Evans, who made key contributions to the creation of the website, but 
who has now resigned from the team. Alison Evans has agreed to join the group. 


Thank you also to the volunteers who manage individual pages of the website: Brian and 
Sue Dockerill (Spore Exchange and Plant Exchange), Bryan Smith (Merchandise), Alison 
Evans (Membership and Where to see ferns), Roger Golding (Ferns) and Andrew Leonard 
(What’s that fern?) We greatly miss Tim Pyner, whose help with fern identification queries 
was invaluable, and are hoping to recruit more people to assist with these requests. 


There have been some very good contributions to the Fern Cultivars page (especially from 
Ian Unsworth and Tim Brock) and to the Fern Cultivar newsletter (from Mark Border). We 
would like to encourage more people to participate. 


In 2018 there were about 20,000 users of the BPS website. Approximately half were from 
the UK, the rest being mostly from the USA and Europe, but also India, South Africa, the 
Philippines and elsewhere. These included about 70 enquiries and 160 comments. (Then 
there were about 2,000 Spam attempts!) One of the functions of the website involves 
interactive forms, used for example by people joining the BPS or renewing their 
membership. From May 2018 we have been required to comply with the GDPR (General 
Data Protection Regulations), and an interactive form on the website has been invaluable in 
implementing this. PayPal transactions on the website exceeded £6,000. Of 155 spore 
orders in 2018, 77% used the on-line ordering system, while another 12% used the pdf form 
downloaded from the website. 


Alongside the website, we have a presence on several social media accounts: Flickr (Ashley 
Basil), Facebook (Alison Evans) and Twitter (David Hill). This year we added an Instagram 
account, managed by Chris Nicholson, which already has more than a thousand followers. 
Each of these can be accessed from the BPS website by clicking on the appropriate icon. 
They offer informal, but important, ways to reach fern enthusiasts outside the Society. 


As always, we welcome members’ suggestions and comments, and strongly urge everyone 
to contribute material to the website. 
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EDUCATION OFFICER — Gill Smith 
It was another busy year bringing ferns and the Society to the attention of the public. 


At our AGM in April at the Natural History Museum in London there were some members 
of the Kensington Garden Club plus some overseas visitors. They thoroughly enjoyed the 
talks, photographs and discussions on the theme of using ferns in garden design. 


All the handouts plus an extra leaflet on ‘Growing ferns indoors’ were updated and 
reprinted, and a new set of posters was printed. These were distributed around the country 
and used for any event when there was possible contact with the public. A trial pull-up 
stand-alone banner with the Society logo was also designed and purchased. 


The RHS Wisley Plant Society Show in June was again successful. The display set up by 
‘local’ members was superb and attracted a lot of public interest. The same weekend Fibrex 
Nurseries held their own fern event, ably assisted by Julian Reed, as part of their 60th 
anniversary day. At the Hampton Court Flower Show in July, Julian Reed and Peter Clare 
again mounted an excellent display of cultivars of Asplenium scolopendrium and Athyrium 
filix-femina as part of the Plant Heritage Exhibition of National Collections; this year they 
won a Gold Medal! 


At local Plant Heritage shows other members provided plants for show and for sale. At the 
RHS Wisley ‘Fern Specific’ weekend in August, again a great display of ferns by members 
of the South-East and East Anglia Groups was accommodated in the Glasshouse. People 
were queueing to get to the fern plant sales first thing on the Saturday morning — twice the 
previous year’s plants were provided for us at cost price by Angela Tandy at Fibrex, but we 
had sold out by the end of the first day! Again new members were signed up, money was 
raised for the BPS from the plant sales and a good selection of Merchandise was sold. As this 
is becoming a highlight for members of the public who are fern enthusiasts, the RHS has asked 
for this event to be much bigger in 2019. This will need much more effort by BPS members 
to provide more display plants and more personnel to man the stands. Please read the Meetings 
list and contact the organiser if you think you can help. At Southport Flower Show Michael 
Hayward and Society members again won a Gold Medal for an excellent display of ferns. Also 
money was raised through new memberships, Merchandise and Special Publications sales. 


The 2018 Scottish annual joint meeting of the BSBI and BSS (Botanical Society of 
Scotland) was renamed the Scottish Botanists’ Conference. Held at the Royal Botanic 
Garden Edinburgh on 3rd November, it attracted a record attendance of around 170, 
including quite a few students. The BPS was well-represented. Heather McHaffie gave two 
well-attended workshops about identifying the British horsetail species (as well as some of 
their hybrids), while Mary Gibby gave demonstrations in the herbarium to explain the 
features of different Dryopteris species. In the main hall, the BPS had a stand with posters, 
leaflets and some of our publications, giving us the chance to chat with delegates about 
ferns and the Society. Our poster explained the evidence for the tantalising possibility that 
some, or perhaps all, Scottish moonworts belong to the newly proposed species Botrychium 
nordicum (otherwise known only in Norway and Iceland), and was of particular interest to 
BSBI recorders. Overall, it was a very enthusiastic and worthwhile day. 


Fern workshops were run by Alison Evans (in World Museum Liverpool) and David Hill 
(in Bangor). Many other similar events or talks that promote ferns and the Society are given 
by our members — last year in Wales, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Oxford and Scotland. If you 
are asked to speak at one of these events, please let me know so that I can provide you with 
leaflets, posters, etc. to enhance your visit, plus they can be recorded in this report each year. 


The Southport Fernery featured regularly, with members of the NW Group helping out with 
weeding, and supplying and planting ferns. It 1s beginning to look very good and is 
becoming a popular place for the public to visit. We have supplies of our leaflets on display 
for people to take. 
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Another old fernery being revived is the Danesbury Fernery in Hertfordshire. This has a large 
amount of Pulhamite, which has been the focus for a local preservation group. They got in 
contact with the East Anglia Group and at the EA Indoor meeting in October gave a presentation 
on what they are hoping to achieve. The EA Group intend to help with this project — a visit has 
been planned for 2019 when fern plants will be taken by members and leaflets displayed. 


‘Research Alert’ on the website continued to be managed by Bridget Laue, providing easy 
and free access for members to many fern-oriented research papers. 


It is also an aim to create some short YouTube videos on various aspects of fern cultivation. 


My sincere thanks goes to all those who gave their time to help with the running of the 
various events and especially to the Education Subcommittee without whom much of the 
content of this report would not be possible. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTEES’ REPORTS 


RECORDER -— Fred Rumsey 


My usual thanks to all who alerted me to finds, or sent me and their local BSBI recorders their 
records. The knowledge that this was effectively the penultimate season before the production 
of Atlas 2020 is focusing minds, if not causing mild hysteria! If you have records, however 
mundane you think they may be, please do send them to your local BSBI recorders or to me. 


I hope that a revised census catalogue giving distributions at the vice-county level for all of 
the species, subspecies and varieties both native and naturalised will be ready for 
publication in summer 2019. Hopefully this and the ‘Recording roundup’ that is now 
published in the Preridologist and can be used to keep the catalogue up to date, will help to 
stimulate recording. The arrival of the long-awaited first volume of Sell and Murrell’s Flora 
of Great Britain and Ireland has given us some taxonomic and nomenclatural issues to deal 
with, as may the next edition of Stace due early in 2019. 


For me the biggest thrills of the year were the discovery of two plants of the extremely rare 
Asplenium hybrid A. x clermontiae, the first by me in Killarney, the second in Bucks just 
weeks later by Andy McVeigh and his partner Julia Carey, Andy having been with me when 
the Irish plant was found. The discovery by Roger Golding of what had previously been 
considered an Irish endemic, Dryopteris affinis subsp. kerryensis (elevated to species level by 
P.D. Sell), in the S.W. Lakes suggests that it may be overlooked elsewhere. Turning to the 
exotic it was also good to receive another record of the North American Adiantum pedatum, 
naturalised in a remote spot in the Lake District, recalling last year’s find in Snowdonia. 


The other great excitement of the year was the recognition, following detailed molecular 
work in Central Europe, that Botrychium lunaria was actually an aggregate of cryptic 
Species, at least one of which, B. nordicum, was also present in the British Isles. While 
currently only confirmed from the site where it was seen by BPS members on the 2017 
Kindrogan-based field meeting, it may prove to be more widespread. I hope that this stimulates 
members to look twice at moonwort plants if they are fortunate enough to find them. 


Of the Society’s bigger recording projects previously noted in these summaries, I’m glad to 
be able to report that following Mike Canaway’s move, Bruce Brown took over the 
organisation of the detailed survey of the English populations of Polystichum lonchitis. The 
North West Group, with him leading, completed a re-survey of the Moughton Common 
area, perhaps the largest English population. They recorded 205 plants, a considerable 
increase on earlier numbers, although this may just reflect the greater recording effort. 
While encouraging, the very low numbers of juvenile plants detected, suggesting poor 
recruitment, still gives cause for concern. It is anticipated that when completed, numbers 
will mean that the species no longer qualifies as Endangered under Criterion D (used for 
taxa not necessarily declining but with very low numbers) but may still do so under 
Criterion C (those taxa that have relatively restricted numbers but also show a clear decline). 
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Sadly, our hope that there would be molecular information to inform our planned revision 
on the scaly male fern (Dryopteris affinis agg.) has not been realised. Work is, however, 
still progressing on the second edition of the late Ken Trewren’s illustrated guide but the 
key players are all also struggling with many other BPS commitments; apologies from all 
but we hope that it will be available shortly. 


SPORE EXCHANGE ORGANISERS - Brian & Sue Dockerill 
These statistics give an overview of the main Spore Exchange for 2018. 


No. taxa in list 


No. orders received 


No.packets supped | rset | 2015 | 1709 | as6t | 2am | 2ane_ 


No. first choices supplied | 1,276 | 1,795 | 1,526 | 1,400 | 2,024 | 2,077 
(%) (82%) | (89%) | (90%) | (90%) | (86%) | (83%) 


No. donor pas fu fete [» | « 


We are pleased to say that the Spore Exchange remains popular with members, with the 
number of orders being the highest over the six years that we have been running it, despite 
the list being rather shorter than in recent years. The use of the web-based ordering system 
continues to increase with nearly 80% of orders coming by that route. We again supplied 
spores to the Seed Exchange of The Hardy Plant Society. 


We continued to supply short viability spores separately, and the statistics for this are 
shown below. These included packets of Leptopteris spores kindly supplied directly to 
recipients by Michael Hayward. 


As always, we are very grateful to the spore donors, without whom there would be no 
Exchange. If anyone is interested in becoming a donor, we are very happy to offer advice or 
they can look on the website for help. 


PLANT EXCHANGE ORGANISERS -— Brian & Sue Dockerill 


The following gives some statistics for the current web-based scheme, with the related 
figures for the previous paper system in 2015. 


No. taxa available 
No. donors 


No. taxa wanted 


No. requestors 


There was a larger number of ferns listed as available over this year, although this continues 
to be reliant on a few generous members. The length of the ‘wants’ list continues to 
increase, but many were requested some time ago. The metrics suggest that the scheme has 
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the potential to be very useful, although actual swapping of plant material may be less than 
these figures imply. 


Both aspects of the Exchange are advertised in the autumn and spring mailings and also 
with all spores sent out from the Exchange. We also offer to send out a paper list on 
request, and again one person took advantage of this. 


BOOKSALES ORGANISER -— Frank Katzer 


Last year, 2018, was relatively quiet for BPS Booksales, with few book acquisitions and a 
steady sale of books. Booksales made a surplus of £762, which will allow me to increase 
stock levels during 2019. I would be grateful is you could let me know if you become aware 
of any new fern books before they become available so that I can contact the publishers in 
order to get a better deal for our members. 


I would like to thank Yvonne Golding for her help during 2018. Yvonne took fern books to the 
Yorkshire Group indoor meeting and also to the national Autumn Meeting in Liverpool, which 
helped to make BPS fern books available to many more members than I have contact with. 


As always BPS Booksales will welcome donations and bequests of books or offers to 
purchase either individual books or whole book collections. Please keep in mind that the 
prices offered cannot be internet prices but if you sell books to dealers, they will not offer 
sales prices either. To contact me please use my work e-mail: Frank.Katzer@moredun.ac.uk 
or alternatively the Booksales e-mail: Booksales@eBPS.org.uk. I can also be contacted by 
post: Frank Katzer, Highfield House, Muirburn, Skirling ML12 6HL, Scotland or by phone 
0044 (0)1899 860 307. 


BACK NUMBERS OF JOURNALS ORGANISER & SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
SALES — Pat Acock 


Many thanks to all the people who invested in our journals and Special Publications this last 
year. Sales were a little down on the previous year. Please be sure to buy some back 
numbers before the few that are left are sold. This is especially the case with the most recent 
copies of The Pteridologist. 


There could be as many as two new Special Publications in 2019 and I am clearing loft 
space to accommodate them. 


Two appeals. Firstly, if there is someone with storage space to accommodate a few boxes, 
which will come well-insulated from damp etc., for as many as five years this would certainly 
help me with sorting when orders come in and also take some of the strain off my roof timbers. 


Secondly, if there is someone who would like to take on the task and has the room to store 
the journals please let me or one of the officers know. I have done the job for many years 
and worry that I might die in harness and cause the Society a sudden crisis in finding 
someone quickly. 


MERCHANDISE ORGANISERS - Bryan & Gill Smith 


It was another successful year, although the number of orders received was slightly down on 
2017 — 25 instead of 35 and only three orders from abroad (Sweden, Netherlands and USA). 


In 2016 — our 125th Anniversary year — we had a stand at Chelsea Flower Show. An abstract 
fern motif was created for the backs of new style black cotton polo-shirts to be worn by all 
BPS members manning the stand. Members obviously found them attractive as many asked 
us if we still had them for sale, so we decided to order some more (with the usual BPS 
logo). These sold very well at the AGM at the Natural History Museum and throughout the 
rest of the year. Also we were pleased that some overseas visitors attending the AGM took 
the opportunity to buy a lot of the smaller items of Merchandise to take home as souvenirs. 
We also had very successful face-to-face sales at the August BPS Fern Show weekend 
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hosted by RHS Wisley, where we sold nearly £300 worth of Merchandise to the general 
public. Also the Autumn Indoor Meeting at the World Museum Liverpool saw Society 
members spending another £150 on Merchandise. The FSC/BPS Field guide to common 
ferns and the BPS What’s that fern? waterproof leaflets are still our best selling ttems. 


Sales of the calendar have dropped over the years, a fact that we presented to the Committee 
in October. After some discussion, it was decided to carry on for one more year, so we still 
need YOUR PHOTOS!! Please send entries to us for the Annual Photo Competition as 
directed in the Autumn Mailing and, if you like a ferny themed calendar and you want the 
BPS one to continue, please do buy one at the AGM! 


Finally, we would like to take this opportunity to thank other BPS members who regularly 
sell Merchandise for us at Southport Flower Show, at talks given to other plant societies and 
the public, at Regional meetings and AGMs and at any other opportunity that may present 
itself - THANK YOU! 


HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION ADVISER - Matt Busby 


Not being able to get to many meetings in 2018, I did not have much opportunity to enjoy 
the pleasure of members’ companionship at National meetings; consequently members have 
had little to chance to discuss any fern growing problems with me. 


On the plus side, I often get queries from friends and acquaintances about ferns in their 
gardens. They know of my involvement with the BPS but, as yet, I have not been able to 
attract them as new members to the Society, though hope springs eternal. I am often 
presented with photos of ferns in their gardens hoping that I can put names to them and say 
what cultural requirements they have. 


Please remember that personal contact, while always a pleasure, is not necessary for me to 
receive details of fern gardening problems. I am available by phone, letter or e-mail as 
detailed in this journal. 


ARCHIVIST — Michael Hayward 

A particularly intriguing donation to the archive this year was a small silver prize cup, dated 
1894, from ‘The Leek and Moorlands British Fern Society’. This is the only item that we 
have from this short-lived Staffordshire fern society, founded a year later than the BPS, in 
1892. If you have any information about this society then please contact me. 


A number of members were able to visit the archive in person during the Autumn Meeting 
at World Museum Liverpool. A selection of items was put out on display, including Col. 
Jones’s nature prints, the Leek Society silver cup, correspondence leading up to the 
formation of the BPS, the Society’s first minute book and Cranfield’s press cuttings books. 


There was a steady flow of requests for information during the year, varying from specific 
requests about particular items to more general requests about early fern growers and the 
whereabouts of the varieties that they described. Most queries could be answered from the 
accumulated scans. Where needed, for example concerning specific data in Cranfield’s 
press cuttings book, the items were scanned and the images added to the pool. 


The smooth running of the archive is totally dependent on the staff of the Botany Department 
at the World Museum Liverpool and I am most grateful for their kind assistance. Alison Evans 
was also able to assist on a number of days and I always enjoy her support. 


CULTIVAR REGISTRATION SUBCOMMITTEE -— Martin Rickard 


The Polypodium and Osmunda cultivar register projects are progressing, but slowly. It is 
new territory for all concerned and very time-consuming. Once one register is complete we 
will hopefully be able to use the experience to hasten additional registers. 
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AWARDS 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP — ROSALINE [ROSE] MURPHY 


During 2018 Honorary Membership was conferred on Rose Murphy 
for her services to the BPS and to pteridology. 


Rose’s interests in natural history were kindled at 
the age of nine, when she moved from London to 
the countryside in Somerset. After a working life 
spent in hospitals and latterly as a biology teacher, 
upon her retirement she was able to devote more 
time to field botany. She became the BSBI Vice- 
county Recorder for East Cornwall, a position that 
she was to hold for over 20 years. Her broad 
botanical interests are reflected in the societies in 
which she has been actively involved: a member of 
the BSBI since 1951 and the Wild Flower Society, 
she joined the BPS in 1989 and was on the 
committee from 1997 to 1999. She was a regular at 
field and indoor meetings, especially in the 1990s. 


Rose was responsible for galvanising recording in 
Cornwall, producing the Botanical Cornwall 
Newsletter from 1987-2005. She started the BPS 
Cornwall Regional Group and ran it for six years 
from 1996 to 2001, and she inspired the founding 
of the Botanical Cornwall Group in early 2002. 


She is co-author of the Flora of Cornwall (French, 

: "2 Murphy & Atkinson, 2009) and is author of two 

photo: Dr Pamela Tompsett ~~ RSBI handbooks: Fumitories (2009) and Evening 

Rose Murphy in 2009 primroses (2016), both groups for which she had 

acted as referee. However, she is perhaps best known 

to pteridologists as the lead author of the BPS-sponsored Ferns, clubmosses, quillworts and 

horsetails of Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly (Murphy, Page, Parslow & Bennallick, 2013) 

an extremely useful, nicely illustrated guide to the over 70 native and naturalised fern taxa 

of this botanically rich area. She was one of the first members to get to grips with the 

Dryopteris affinis group and she prepared and shared a very useful one-page guide to the 
plants in Cornwall illustrated with careful line drawings, which 1s still very useful. 


As an extremely active Vice-county Recorder she was responsible for bringing to attention 
the presence of Cystopteris diaphana as a possible British native (Murphy & Rumsey, 
2005), following its discovery by Matt Stribley. 


Extremely modest, self-effacing and unfailingly considerate, Rose has in large part been 
responsible for the flourishing of the very active botanical recording community in the far 
South-West. Caring passionately about both accuracy in recording and identification and 
also the conservation of the region’s pteridophytic treasures, she has been mentor and support 
to many. Her detailed and considered letters sent as referee, providing both guidance and 
encouragement, are a model for others; correspondence to be treasured, as is she. Her 
contribution has already been recognised by the BSBI who made her an Honorary Member 
in 2004 and it now seems timely for this Society to recognise her in similar fashion. 


Fred Rumsey 
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OBITUARIES 


Anthony (Tony) Forrester Braithwaite 1936 — 2018 


Tony was born on 14th December 
1936, the second of four sons to 
Sally and Percy Braithwaite, on 
a small fellside farm in Ousby 
in the northern Pennines of 
Cumbria. He attended the local 
primary school and after passing 
his 11+ he moved to the Queen 
Elizabeth Grammar School in 
Penrith, a round journey of 
twenty miles each day. 


= 
= 
= 
_ 
= 
= 


He was accepted at King’s College 
Newcastle, federal University of 
Durham, and graduated with a BSc 
(Hons) Botany degree. Tony then 
joined Prof. Irene Manton at Leeds 
for his PhD and chose to study the 
Asplenium aethiopicum complex. 
During his first year he studied 
live material and spent time in the 
\\ herbaria at RBG Kew and the 
a. \\ \)). Natural History Museum. He 
photo: David McMahon knew from the outset that he 
would need to spend time in 
Africa to further his studies, 
and went on a Commonwealth 
scholarship to Cape Town under the supervision of E.A.C.L.E. (Ted) Schelpe. 


Tony Braithwaite in 2008 


On his way back to the UK he travelled light through East Africa with only his plant 
press. He hitch-hiked and sent live and pressed specimens back to Kew. He stayed with 
Prof. William Isaac in Kenya, which made an excellent base. During this period he set 
off with a Dutch friend to climb Mount Kilimanjaro and was proud to make it to the 
summit, though his friend was unable to do so because of altitude sickness. It was while 
later studying the collected A. aethiopicum specimens that Tony discovered a new form 
of apogamy. Prof. Manton had described apogamy in Dryopteris affinis, where the last 
cell division before the production of the spore mother cell restitutes — fails to divide into 
two cells after splitting of the chromosomes at mitosis (the Doépp-Manton system). In 
Asplenium aethiopicum restitution occurs at the end of the first division of meiosis. This 
was published in the New Phytologist in 1964, the same year that he completed his PhD 
at Leeds, and it became known as the Braithwaite system of agamospory. 


While at Leeds, Tony showed his conservation side and love of the British flora by 
becoming involved with monitoring and collecting the rare plants threatened by the plan to 
build Cow Green Reservoir to supply Teesdale industry with enough water. Later when 
married to Jane and visiting his brother they would all continue to visit the area to see the 
spring gentian, bird’s eye primrose and globe flowers. 
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In 1965 Tony joined the Royal Society Expedition to the Solomon Islands and after his 
return he joined the staff of the Botany Department at Nottingham University as a lecturer 
in 1966. He joined the BPS the following year. 


In 1971 he participated in the Royal Society/Percy Sladen Expedition to the New Hebrides 
(now Vanuatu). He found this much harder than the expedition to the Solomon Islands, but 
despite this and the increasing burdens of university teaching and administration he was 
able to publish nine papers in the 1970s and 1980s. 


On 3rd April 1976 Tony was married to Jane in her home parish at St Luke’s Church in 
Upper Broughton, Nottinghamshire. 


Tony took early retirement from Nottingham University in 1993 but continued with part- 
time teaching at Nottingham Trent University, finally retiring in 2006. He also continued 
to cultivate ferns in his garden. It was at this time that Tony started to write up his 
unpublished African material and started to come again to BPS meetings. We met up in 
Edinburgh at the Ferns for the 21 Century Symposium in 2004. Here Barry Leadbeater 
gave a lecture on the “Legend and legacy of Irene Manton’ and he asked anyone who 
knew her to see him after his talk. Tony and I (PJA) went to see him and later that year 
Leadbeater published a biography of Prof. Manton for the Linnean Society. Tony helped 
to edit and proof-read papers as Managing Editor of The Lichenologist from 2000 to 
203: 


Tony wrote up his work on the A. stuhlmannii complex in 2008, naming a new find after his 
mentor: Asplenium mantoniae A.Braithw. At the BPS ‘Focus on spleenworts’ workshop 
day in November 2008 Tony gave a talk and demonstration on his beloved A. aethiopicum 
complex (see BPS Bulletin 7(1): 28-30). A list of his publications is provided below; he was 
the sole author on all his fern papers, but he also contributed to a publication on 
Arabidopsis thaliana with colleagues from Nottingham. 


Jane started to show signs of dementia and Tony devoted his time to caring for her and 
probably asked for help a little late. She was admitted to Meadow Lodge, Beeston and when 
Tony also developed dementia he joined her there. He is survived by Jane. 


Publications 

Braithwaite, A.F. 1964. A cytotaxonomic investigation on the Asplenium aethiopicum complex 
in Africa. Unpublished PhD thesis, University of Leeds. 

Braithwaite, A.F. 1964. A new type of apogamy in ferns. New Phytol. 63(3): 293-305. 


Braithwaite, A.F. 1969. The cytology of some Hymenophyllaceae from the Solomon Islands. Br. 
Fern Gaz. 10(2): 81-91. 

Braithwaite, A.F. 1972. Two new species of Asplenium from southern Africa. JI S. Afr. Bot. 
38(1): 1-7. 

Braithwaite, A.F. 1972. Cytotaxonomy of the Asplenium splendens complex in South Africa. Jl 
S. Afr. Bot. 38(1): 9-27. 

Braithwaite, A.F. 1973. Tmesipteris in the Solomon Islands. Br. Fern Gaz. 10(6): 293-304. 


Braithwaite, A.F. 1975. The phytogeographical relationships and origin of the New Hebrides 
fern flora. Phil. Trans. R. Soc. Lond. B. 272: 293-313. 


Braithwaite, A.F. 1977. A chromosome count and range extension for Christensenia 
(Marattiaceae). Am. Fern J. 67(2): 49-50. 


Braithwaite, A.F. 1978. Cytotaxonomic observations on some Hymenophyllaceae from the New 
Hebrides, Fiji and New Caledonia. Bot. J. Linn. Soc. 71(3): 167-189. 


Braithwaite, A.F. 1986. The Asplenium aethiopicum complex in South Africa. Bot. J. Linn. Soc. 
93(4): 343-378. 
Braithwaite, A.F. 1988. Tmesipteris in Vanuatu (New Hebrides). Fern Gaz. 13(2): 87-96. 
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Braithwaite, A.F. 1988. Cytological and anatomical observations on Tmesipteris 
(Tmesipteridaceae: Pteridophyta) species from New Caledonia. Fern Gaz. 13(4): 199-298. 

Braithwaite, A.F. 2008. The cytotaxonomy of the Asplenium stuhlmannii complex 
(Aspleniaceae, Pteridophyta) in Africa. Fern Gaz. 18(3): 81-90. 

Dawson, J., Wilson, Z.A., Aarts, M.G.M., Braithwaite, A.F., Briarty, L.G. & Mulligan, B.J. 
1993. Microspore and pollen development in six male-sterile mutants of Arabidopsis 
thaliana. Canad. J. Bot. 71(4): 629-638. 


We are indebted to Tony’s brothers who sent extracts of their oratories, which make up the bulk 
of this tribute, particularly helping with the early parts of Tony’s life and notable dates, and to 
Peter Crittenden who alerted us to his tribute in The Lichenologist: 


Crittenden, P. 2016. Change of Managing Editor. The Lichenologist 48(1): 1-2. 


Pat Acock & Mary Gibby 


Sally Beamish 1964 — 2018 


Sally Beamish was head gardener and estate manager of Brantwood, John Ruskin’s former 
home in the Lake District. Sally was a visionary gardener who recognised and restored the 
hidden treasure that is Brantwood’s gardens and estate and in so doing revealed the extent 
of Ruskin’s contribution to both the practice and understanding of our relationship to nature. 


Sally joined Brantwood at the age of 24 and made it her life’s work. She found an 
overgrown estate of 250 acres ripe for rescue. Sally could see that beneath its surface were 
clues to a former existence that was as important to Ruskin as his writing and painting. 
With determination and infectious enthusiasm, Sally motivated a young team that set-to to 
tackle the huge task of reclaiming historic features, restoring Ruskin’s landscaping and his 
cousin Joan Severn’s gardens, and returning the woodlands and grazing of the estate to 
healthy management. Almost all of this work required problem-solving on an epic scale. 


Daughter of Patricia and William Beamish, she grew up in Plymouth. Her father, a former 
naval officer, was employed in the civil service with the Ministry of Defence. Sally studied 
horticulture at Askham Bryan College near York, then taught sailing back in Plymouth 
before getting a job with Cumbria County Council managing tree-planting teams. On 
discovering Brantwood, she became a volunteer and in 1988 an employee. 


The fern garden was one of her first major new projects, to honour W.J. Linton, a former 
occupant of Brantwood, who wrote and illustrated the first Cumbrian fern flora in 1865. 
Work was begun in 1991, a year in which BPS members made a visit to Brantwood to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the British Pteridological 
Society in the Lake District. The area chosen, just to the north of the house, was a very 
Steep site. This proved a challenge, but Sally created beds for the main groups of British 
ferns and their various forms around an old pathway that climbed the hillside. 


Sally not only had the drive and vision needed to restore the gardens and estate, but she 
loved to discover the interests and skills of colleagues and encourage their development. 
She threw herself into learning new skills, she read voraciously and she was tireless in 
promoting Brantwood by giving talks and interviews. She did all this with a sense of fun 
and community, which made Brantwood special. 


Sally first became ill in 2005, but many would not have realised as she continued to be 
positive and determined. She died in St Mary’s Hospice on 9th June 2018 with her brother 
Harry beside her. 


Ruth Charles 
(With thanks to Howard Hull, Director of Brantwood, for permission to adapt his obituary of Sally.) 
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In Memoriam Sally Beamish 


There’s a tree in our garden 
with her name on it. 


A sapling ash in rough shingle, 
in an unlikely place, 
struggling with icy intrusions. 
It wants to be here longer, 
she said, 
not ready for felling yet. 


So now itt flourishes wild with 
blackbirds at dawn. 


After the dinner to celebrate 
the Ruskin gardens that she resurrected 
and the golden meadow her group reclaimed, 
she asked for percussion to ground her song. 


So a cake tin and forks, 
the drum kit of wide-eyed infants, 
flowered abundantly for her. 
A cold frame to warm subtle soil, 
for seedlings to germinate 
to rise 
to enhance 
and grow her vision. 


Practical and generous, 
persistent as the Royal Fern 
she acquired for us. 
Prehistoric. 

It already holds the sky 
with her name on it. 
Daily watering 1s a prayer. 
The plant grows. 
Thank you Sally. 


John Fox 


IN MEMORIAM 


We were also sorry to learn of the death of the following (date joined BPS in brackets): 
Mr Philip Hunt of Northop, Flintshire; Custos Hortorum at Chester Cathedral (2010). 
Mr Andrew Manwell of Ballater (2002) 

Mr Walter Scott of Shetland (1962) 

Mr Alan Suddes of Darlington (1999) 
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MEETINGS 


Meetings Secretary: 


PROGRAMME 2019 
Bryan Smith 


Meetings Subcommittee: Bruce Brown, Roger Golding, Nick Hards, Steve Munyard, 


Sat. 13 April 
Sat. 18 - Sun. 19 May 
Sat. 15 - Sun. 16 June 


Sat. 6 - Sun. 7 July 


Julian Reed, Martin Rickard, Paul Ripley, Fred Rumsey 


AGM & Spring Indoor Meeting - RHS Harlow Carr, Harrogate, 
North Yorkshire. — Leader/Contact: Alison Evans 

Weekend field meeting - Isle of Wight 

Leader: Colin Pope. Contact: Paul Ripley 

*Specialist Plant Show - RHS Wisley, Surrey: BPS Stand 
Contact: Jude Lawton 

Cultivar weekend - Oxfordshire Gardens 

Contact: Julian Reed 


Sat. 13 -c. Wed. 17 July Field meeting - Scotland - rarities & specialities 


Sat. 3 - Sun. 4 August 


Leader/Contact: Roger Golding 
BPS Hardy & Tender Fern Show - RHS Wisley, Surrey 
Contact: Julian Reed 


Thurs. 15 - Sun. 18 Aug. *Southport Flower Show: BPS Stand 


Contact: Michael Hayward 


Tues. 3 - Wed. 11 Sept. Gardens meeting - Germany 


Sat. 14 - Sun. 15 Sept. 


Sat. 12 Oct. 


Leader: Sabine Nittritz. Contact: Julian Reed 

Weekend field meeting - Llangollen, North Wales 
Leader/Contact: Paul Ripley 

Autumn Indoor Meeting - Stoke Bliss & Kyre, Worcestershire 
Leader/Contact: Martin Rickard 


* Event supported by, but not organised by, the BPS. 
For further details of these meetings please see the Meetings Programme sheets sent to 


members with the Autumn Mailing and also available on the BPS website. For general 
enquiries about meetings, contact the Meetings Secretary (Meetings@eBPS.org.uk). 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 

These meetings are open to all members, so if you are visiting one of the following areas 
you would be very welcome to join in. For details of meetings please see the BPS website or 
contact the regional organisers by e-mail, or by post enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


Cornwall & Devon 
East Anglia 
Manchester & 

N. Midlands 
Midlands 


North Wales 


North-West England 


Scotland 
South-East England 


S. Wales & Borders 
Wessex 


Yorkshire 


Ian Bennallick, Lower Polmorla, St Wenn, Bodmin, Cornwall PL30 5PE 
Cornwall@eBPS. org.uk 

Peter Blake, 14 Mill Hill Road, Norwich NR2 3DP 

EastAnglia@eBPS. org.uk 

Mike Canaway 

ManchesterNorthMidlands@eBPS. org.uk 

Matt Busby, 16 Kirby Corner Road, Canley, Coventry CV4 8GD 
Midlands@eBPS.org.uk 

David Hill, 54 Grosvenor Avenue, Rhyl, Denbighshire LL18 4HB 
NorthWales@eBPS.org.uk 

Robert Sykes, 1 Moss Howe, Crosthwaite, Kendal, Cumbria LA8 8BW 
NorthWest@eBPS. org.uk 

Bridget Laue, 50 Liberton Brae, Edinburgh EH16 6AF; Scotland@eBPS. org.uk 
Julian Reed, 19a Northdown Road, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, Kent TN15 6SD 
& Peter Clare; SouthEast@eBPS.org.uk 

Brian Dockerill, 19 Westfield Road, Glyncoch, Pontypridd, Mid-Glam., 
CF37 3AG; SouthWalesBorders@eBPS.org.uk 

Jo Basil, 14 Royden Lane, Boldre, Lymington, Hants. SO41 8PE 

& Andrew Leonard; Wessex@eBPS.org.uk 

Barry Wright, 130 Prince Rupert Drive, Tockwith, York, North Yorks. 
YO26 7PU; Yorkshire@eBPS.org.uk 


DISCLAIMER: Views expressed by contributors to The British Pteridological 
Society Bulletin are not necessarily those of the British Pteridological Society. 
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FIBREX NURSERIES Ltd 
Hardy and tender ferns 


Pelargoniums, Begonias, Hederas, Hardy Geraniums, 
Conservatory plants and tropical Hibiscus 


www.fibrex.co.uk E-mail: sales@fibrex.co.uk 
Honeybourne Road, Pebworth, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 8XP 
Catalogue on request 


FANCY FRONDS 


World-wide selection of temperate, semi-tropical, xeric and tree ferns, 
including Selaginellas and Equisetum and British cultivars 


www.fancyfrondsnursery.com 
USA orders only. E-mail: fancyfronds@gmail.com 


THE FERN NURSERY - RN. Timm 
Hardy outdoor ferns. Display garden. 
www.fernnursery.co.uk 
Grimsby Road, Binbrook, Lincolnshire LN8 6DH 
Tel.: 01472 398092. E-mail: neilfernnursery@gmail.com 


PAN GLOBAL PLANTS 
A huge range of truly rare and desirable plants, including ferns. Mail order available. 
www.panglobalplants.com 
The Walled Garden, Frampton Court, Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucs. GL2 7EX 
Tel.: 01452 741641. E-mail: info@panglobalplants.com 


SHADY PLANTS 
Mail order specialist fern nursery 
www.shadyplants.net 
E-mail: mike@shadyplants.ie Tel.: 00353 86 0542171 


CRAWFORD HARDY FERNS 
Hardy ferns from around the world, tree ferns 
hardy exotics, palms, bamboo 
www.crawfordferns.co.uk E-mail: info@crawfordferns.co.uk 
High Street, Spetisbury, Dorset DT11 9DP. Tel.: 01258 857240. 


BROWNTHWAITE 
Hardy Plants of Cumbria. Casterton, near Kirkby Lonsdale 
Traditional working nursery with a wide variety of perennials, grasses and shrubs. 
Large selection of hardy ferns. An excellent range of old and new varieties. 
Tel.: 015242 71340. www.hardyplantsofcumbria.co.uk 


LE MONDE DES FOUGERES 
Olivier Ezavin & Pascale Arnould 
Ferns and shade loving plants 
Specialising in Mediterranean and subtropical ferns 
Wwww.pepinieres-ezavin.com E-mail: olivier.ezavin@sfr.fr 
955 chemin du puits, 06330 Roquefort-les-Pins, France (the nursery is near Nice) 
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